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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


ERLIN is following the Anglo-Russian 
B dispute with an interest which almost 

equals that shown by London and Moscow. 
The official Wolff Bureau has let it be understood 
that Herr Stresemann’s position was already much 
weakened by his failure to secure in the Rhineland 
advantages which he was led to believe would 
follow the signature of the Locarno treaties. It 
has been neatly suggested that he is only ‘“‘cry- 
ing Wolff ’’ in order to frighten Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and M. Briand, but even if this be 
%, the new situation makes things very difficult 
indeed for him, since it is widely alleged that at 
Locarno the British Foreign Secretary promised 
Germany and Poland he would not countenance 
an abrupt change in the relations between Great 
Britain and Russia. This allegation is doubt- 
Iss without foundation, but it enables the 
Nationalists to argue that Herr Stresemann has 
failed to prevent Great Britain from allying her 
Policy with that of France on the western 
ftontier, and with that of Poland in the east. 


The breach with Russia is certainly proving 
‘‘a new and disturbing issue,’’ to quote from 
a prediction Sir Austen Chamberlain made a 
year ago. It is perhaps difficult for the average 
Englishman to realize that throughout Europe 
there is at the present moment a fear that within 
a very few weeks Russia and Poland may be at 
war. As Mr. Garvin pointed out in last week’s 
Observer, ‘‘it is difficult for the whale and the 
elephant alone to get at each other.’’ But if 
Stalin and his colleagues are to remain in power 
—and already they are having difficulties with 
Trotsky and the extremists—it may be necessary 
for the elephant to cause trouble among its more 
immediate neighbours. Thanks above all to an 
abominable abuse of the wireless as a means of 
propaganda in every village, the Russian 
peasant has been convinced by Moscow that 
Great Britain wants war, and the recent improve- 
ment in British relations with Poland lends 
colour to his belief that the Englishman is urg- 
ing on the Pole to attack the Russian. If and 
when the time comes Bolshevist leaders will have 
no difficulty in uniting the whole country against 
any enemy they choose to invent. 
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Last Monday was the second anniversay of the 
Shanghai shooting affair which has led to so 
violent a campaign throughout China against the 
British. The mass meetings to commemorate the 
event were attended by several British newspaper 
correspondents, who, instead of being attacked or 
insulted, were invited on to the platform to photo- 
graph the crowd. The incident is small in itself, 
but it is a very significant vindication of the 
Foreign Office policy of moderation. General 
Chiang Kai-shek is evidently possessed of more 
authority than was Mr. Eugene Chen, and 
although his efforts to meet Sir Miles Lampson 
have not been successful, there is no doubt that he 
has been unofficially assured of our benevolent 
neutrality—benevolent, because he appears to 
stand for law and order, and no other War Lord, 
except possibly Chang Tso-lin, could honestly 
make a similar declaration of purpose. If Chiang 
Kai-shek is strong enough to restore order to 
China, he will not have to wait long for British 
recognition of his government. 


Official communiqués seldom give us the un- 
varnished truth, and those dealing with the fight- 
ing north of the Yangtse are no exceptions. But 
since Chang Tso-lin’s troops are retreating as fast 
as they can, we may presume that Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Southerners have won the day, and will, 
after a short breathing space, advance on Peking. 
Even Japan, who has given the Mukden War 
Lord so much support in the past, has lost all 
faith in him and has already landed troops at 
Tsingtao to protect Japanese subjects. This is an 
important step but, in our view, an inevitable one, 
for Tokio has interests in Northern China which 
are at least as important as those the Shanghai 
Defence Force has to protect in the South. Japan’s 
next move will be awaited with interest, for on the 
one hand she is anxious to give diplomatic recog- 
nition to Chiang Kai-shek, as the most powerful 
man now in China, and on the other she has so 
bolstered up the Chang Tso-lin regime in Man- 
churia that its collapse, as a result of the National- 
ists’ capture of Peking, is viewed by Japanese 
merchants in the North with the gravest alarm. 


The rejection by the Army Committee of the 
Egyptian Parliament of the credits for the Sirdar- 
ship is a striking proof that the leaders of the 
Wafd Party, with the possible exception of 
Zaghlul Pasha himself, who is too old and ill to 
control his own extremists, even if he wants 
to, which is doubtful, are sadly lacking in 
intelligence. In the declaration of independence 
of 1922, we made it clear that we should still be 
responsible for the security of Egypt, and this 
cannot be done, as the Army Committee very well 
knows, if the Sirdar is not an Englishman. What 
the Egyptians have not yet realized is that, in 
view of the geographical importance of their 
country, they will have to put up with foreign 
supervision of some kind until they are fit to 
govern themselves. If we were to withdraw to- 
day, Italy would take our place to-morrow, and 
neither we nor the Egyptians would be gainers. 
The Wafd has two alternatives. Either it can be- 
have reasonably in order to bring nearer the day 
of complete British withdrawal from Egypt, or it 
can continue to make difficulties and destroy that 
considerable measure of independence conceded in 


1922. We hope it will show wisdom before it jg 
too late. 


The real lesson of the Bosworth election ig no 
that ‘‘ Votes for flappers ’’ is a violently detesteg 
innovation or that Conservatism is doomed 
What it will teach voters is that by supporting g 
Liberal candidate they do not necessarily play 
into the hands of the Socialist. In various othe, 
constituencies Liberals will now take heart. By 
beyond that it is not safe to go in speculation op 
the consequences of the Bosworth result. The 
habit of some Conservative papers of seizing on 
every by-election result as proof positive of the 
country’s disgust with whatever policy they 
themselves happen to be “‘ stunting ’’ against js 
absurd. ‘‘ Votes for flappers’’ is a concessiog 
for which there was no serious demand, but one 
which excites only a tepid hostility where it js 
not accepted with a shrug. As for the Conservatiye 
loss, a Party with a majority of 200 expects to lose 
a few seats in its third year of office. 


Mr. Frank Hodges has resigned his position 
as Secretary of the Miners’ International chiefly, 
to judge from his own statement, in order to have 
more time to devote to the interests of British 
miners. But it cannot be forgotten that the 
three officials of the British Miners’ Federation, 
Mr. Herbert Smith, Mr. Richardson, and Mr. 
A. J. Cook, have long and vindictively agitated 
for his removal from that position. The osten. 
sible reason for their agitation has been the 
acceptance by him of a seat on the Central 
Electricity Board, but the real motive has been 
anger with Mr. Hodges on account of his 
speeches during the coal stoppage of 1926. The 
Sub-Committee of the Miners’ International 
reported, by a majority of two to one, that there 
was nothing to prevent Mr. Hodges doing his 
duty to both the International and the Central 
Electricity Board. The dissentient was Mr. 
Richardson, one of the British Miners’ officials 
engaged in a vendetta against Mr. Hodges, and 
whatever complexion may be put on the 
resignation by formal explanations it is evident 
that Messrs. Smith, Richardson and Cook are 
left with a feeling that they have scored off Mr. 
Hodges. On the other hand, the resignation has 
averted the withdrawal of the British Miners’ 
Federation from the International. 


Roughly, 70,000 new houses are needed each 
year to meet the increase in population and 
30,000 to replace old houses which have become 
unfit for further occupation. Since the jus 
published figures of building during the year 
which ended in March last show a total of over 
217,000 new houses erected, it is plain that, be 
sides satisfying a normal year’s requirements, 
builders have produced 110,000 houses in reduc 
tion of arrears accumulated during the war. We 
are thus brought within sight of the date at which 
it will be possible to discontinue the operation 
of the Rent Restriction Act, which comes ¥P 
for review at the end of this year. But, encoul 
aging as the figures now are, it must be remem 
bered that progress has been made in patches. 
On a general survey, the housing situation 's 
now nearly normal, but there are still industrial 
areas in which supply is seriously short 
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demand, and there is thus a case for retaining 
rent restriction in some districts and abolishing 
it in others. In all probability, however, the Act 
will be given another year of life, till it can be 
scrapped for the country as a whole. 


The Colonies, as distinct from the Dominions, 
are planning to create a corps of scientists whose 
services would be available in whichever Colony 
was faced with a problem not soluble by local 
experts. The importance of the project lies 
chiefly in the provision whereby the poorest 
Colony will benefit as much as the richest. It is 
only by pooling both money and scientific know- 
ledge that the Colonial Empire can hope to 
secure adequate investigation of the agricultural 
and cognate questions which arise in the most 
anxious forms, often enough, in the very Colonies 
which can least afford an elaborate inquiry. 
There is no intention of cramping independent 
local research; all that is aimed at is that the 
talent and experience and research funds of the 
Colonial Empire as a whole should be at the 
service of every constituent part of it. The fate 
of the scheme will not be settled till it has been 
examined by the Agricultural Research Confer- 
ence in October; let us hope that the modest 
expenditure of £175,000, though it involves a 
doubling of present outlay on agricultural 
investigation, will mot be regarded as an 
obstacle to the adoption of a proposal which 
should increase the trade of the Colonies by 
many millions a year. But the matter must 
not rest there: medicine and forestry deserve 
attention on the same basis as agriculture, and 
what is being planned for the Colonies should 
eventually be extended to the whole Empire. 


Is there no one to protest against the intolerable 
conduct of the crowds that have twice mobbed 
the American transatlantic flier? Surely he is 
entitled, after his arduous flight, to better treat- 
ment than being put in peril of destruction by his 
adorers. Without the vigorous intervention of 
the police, we should have had in our midst not 
the living and integral airman, but, it would 
appear, only fragments scattered over a large 
number of souvenir hunters. |The dismember- 
ment of a visitor is not the sort of hospitality we 
wish to see our nation displaying. Nor can we 
acquiesce in conduct which causes a great deal 
of discomfort and some danger to the police. 
Even when worked up to a frenzy by the popular 
Press, our crowds must learn to welcome their 
heroes with some regard for the feelings alike 
of the visitor and of the harassed authorities 
responsible for his safety. This kind of idolatry 
is not particularly flattering to the recipient: it is 
given impartially to air heroes and kinema stars, 
and is at least two parts curiosity. 


Controversy over Jutland has been revived by 
the publication of Admiral Harper’s book and, 
after long delay, of the ‘Record’ which he pre- 
pared for the Admiralty. The ‘Record’ has the 
value of a strictly chronological summary, but it 
is utterly unsuited to the average lay reader, for 
whom it was never intended. As we hope to print 
next week an article by Mr. A. H. Pollen dealing 
critically, with his exceptional authority, with both 
the book and the ‘ Record,’ we refrain from com- 


ment, beyond saying that incomparably the most 
lucid short account of the battle is still Mr. 
Churchill’s, and that the story of Jutland affords 
little reason for rejoicing over the tactical 
handling of the British naval forces as a whole, 
however much the heart may be warmed by the 
brilliance and daring of sectional leaders. Right 
or wrong, the supreme direction was uninspired. 


If the Ex-Kaiser still studies the newspapers 
he must on occasions feel rather envious of 
Signor Mussolini, whose latest speech in the 
Italian Chamber surely surpasses anything that 
Wilhelm II ever said. Although one is 
becoming accustomed to rather violent declara- 
tions from the other side of the Alps, the 
definite statement that, between 1934 and 1940 
Italians will be able ‘‘ to make our voice heard 
and to compel the final recognition of our 
rights ’’ is not of a nature to soothe French 
public opinion. Nor is the news that Italy must 
be able ‘‘at any moment to mobilize 5 million 
men ”’ likely to facilitate discussions on disarma- 
ment. Some observers declare that an agree- 
ment between Italy and Jugo-Slavia on the 
Albanian question is not far distant, since Signor 
Mussolini is very anxious to avoid war in the 
Balkans. But these observers go on to point 
out that this desire is due not to love of peace, 
but merely to the feeling that Italy must show 
patience until she is strong enough to attack 
France and attempt to take possession of Tunis. 


With the death of Professor J. B. Bury there 
is lost a very great scholar who needed only more 
humanity and charm of style to be a great his- 
torian. It may be that he would have done wisely 
to devote himself more to classical scholarship 
and less to history, which he wrote too austerely 
and usually with severe compression, but he was 
certainly the ideal editor of Gibbon, not only by 
reason of his astonishing erudition but on account 
of a certain similarity in intellectual attitude. No 
one in his generation of anything like equal 
classical learning possessed half his knowledge of 
modern European languages, and his _biblio- 
graphical memory was unrivalled. Of his part in 
the Cambridge Ancient History we are not moved 
to say much: those vast composite works neces- 
sarily lack the unity without which there may be 
a repository of information but nothing properly 
deserving the title of book. Yet, if such things 
must be brought into existence, and they are 
needed, only an Acton or Bury is competent to 
plan them. 


The progress of good taste in advertising con- 
tinues most encouragingly. We have just come 
upon an advertisement in an evening newspaper 
in which a picture of the marriage at Cana of 
Galilee bears below it the intimation that ‘‘a pleni- 
tude of every seasonal dish ’’ may be had at the 
Trocadero, and that a new ‘‘Cochran show’’ is 
in preparation. To utilize scenes in the life of 
Christ in furthering the interests of a restaurant 
is a good idea, but this cannot represent the 
utmost that can be got out of it. A nice little draw- 
ing of the Grail, with a pleasant little menu below 
it, would seem to be a logical sequel. We wait 
with some impatience the developments of the new 
advertising. 
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ENGLAND AND EGYPT 


r lee despatch of the three battleships to 
Egyptian waters has not unnaturally caused 
some uneasiness here, but all the signs 

indicate that, coupled as it has been with a con- 

ciliatory Note from the British to the Egyptian 

Government, it may turn out to have been a very 

politic measure. The combination of sweet 

reasonableness with a display of physical force 
is not ordinarily to be commended, but the East 
is not the West, and the present conditions 


in Egypt are exceptional. We have no 
quarrel with the Egyptian Government, and 
there is no intention of coercing it. Our 


main reason for sending warships to Egypt is 
the same that has decided the Court to remain 
at Cairo for the present instead of going to 
Alexandria, as had been intended. 

From the days of the Ptolemies Alexandria 
has had a reputation for turbulence, and _ its 
crowds have always been an easy prey of the 
agitator. It was the fear of massacre on shore 
that led us to land troops at Alexandria in 
Arabi’s days, and so made us responsible for 
the peace of Egypt and for the safety of its 
large foreign population; and if we felt this 
responsibility then, how much more responsible 
are we now, after all that has happened in the 
last forty years? If the presence of warships 
also reminds the agitators that the last word in 
any appeal to force in Egypt must lie with the 
Power that has command of the sea, that warning 
is not in the least inconsistent with our desire 
for a peaceful settlement of the present troubles. 
On the contrary, by diminishing the risk of mob 
violence it will assist the triumph of reason. 

The present crisis in Egypt differs in one 
important respect from its predecessors. Where- 
as formerly the Egyptian Nationalists fomented 
disorders among the civil population, they are 
now working on a much more dangerous plan 
and with an outward respect for constitutional 
forms. A popular rising of unarmed peasantry 
may give those responsible for the maintenance 
of order great anxiety, but such disturbances 
have a way of subsiding as suddenly as they 
have begun, and so it has been in Egypt. The 
present project of the extremists is to capture the 
control of the army, and that is a much more 
serious matter. Our position in Egypt has never 
been regularized. The British Commissioner, 
who for a generation was the real ruler of Egypt, 
had legally no higher status than that of any 
other foreign representative. His power was 
due solely to the facts that we alone of foreign 
nations had an army in the country, and that 
the Sirdar of the Egyptian army was an English 
officer. So long as an English Sirdar exercised 
real control over the armed forces of Egypt, 
there was an actual if not a legal British 
Protectorate over the country. Accordingly, 
the agitators have set themselves to weaken the 
position of the Sirdar. The War Committee of 
the Egyptian Parliament has recently published 
certain recommeadations. Among them are pro- 
posals for diminishing the term of service (and 
thereby increasing the strength of the Egyptian 
army through its reserves), and for augmenting 
the artillery, and especially the number of 
machine guns. These may or may not be 


wise military reforms, but their motive is political, 


not military. For the last of the proposals j, 
to cancel the credit in the Budget for the Sirdarate 
The result would be to transfer the effective oop, 
trol of the army in Egypt to the Minister 
War, that is to say, to the Parliamentary majority 
of the day or to the minority which was strong 
enough to intimidate the Cabinet. The inspir. 
tion of the whole project is of course th 
example of Arabi forty-eight years ago. 

The policy of Mr. Gladstone’s Governmen; 
towards Arabi was strongly criticized by the Cop, 
servatives of the day. He was a genuine an 
sincere patriot; he represented the just nationg 
grievances against the corruption and oppression 
of an alien Turkish Court; and while it is certain 
that left alone he would never have been able tg 
carry out the reforms which made Lord Crome 
the father of modern Egypt, there is much to 
said for the view that our wisest policy was to 
work with Arabi and not to fight him. Loy 
Cromer always had a soft place in his heart for 
the ideals of Egyptian Nationalists, and indeed the 
whole object of his reforms was to champion the 
cause of Egypt against aliens; it was only a 
accident of history that his instruments wer 
British administrators and financiers. The British 
army in Egypt peacefully what 
Arabi’s army could never have done. without the 
most violent disorders. So far from there being 
any conflict between the British army and 
Egyptian Nationalism, the real conflict of ideas is 
between the Court and the British as representing 
the interests of the people. That Egyptian 
Nationalism should have put itself into antagonism 
with the British is a mere misprint on the page 
of history for which, though we have made mis 
takes, the follies of the Nationalist leaders are 
mainly responsible. It is a grave misfortune for 
Egypt that the leadership of the Nationalist move 
ment should have got into the hands of a man fike 
Zaghlul, who combines with remarkable power of 
demagogic appeal essential political incompetence, 
or, in the alternative, a very defective sense of 
honour. For there was a time after the war when 
victory was in the grasp of the Egyptian National 
ists if they had only known how to use it, 9 
sincere was the desire of the British Government 
to establish the principle of Egypt for the 
Egyptians, subject only to certain conditions 
which were as much in_ the interest of 
Egypt as necessary to the safety of our Imperial 
communications. 

Foolishly the Egyptian Nationalists dropped the 
substance for the shadow. They accepted the cfier 
of independence, and resisted the conditions m 
which that offer was made, dishonestly converting 
into an unconditional acknowledgment of thei! 
rights one of the most remarkable gestures 
friendship ever made by one great nation flushed 
with victory to a dubious ally. Egypt might now 
have enjoyed complete independence had 
acknowledged our right to make such militafy 
dispositions as would ensure the safety of the 
Canal at all times, and put us in a position 1 
protect foreigners in Egypt in the event of civil 
disturbances, and so prevent the interference af 
any other Power in the affairs of Egypt. These 
conditions were rejected, and now the Nationalis 
have gone on to make proposals which strike a 
our power to obtain those guarantees on whic 
our offer of independence was expressly made 
conditional. 
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Naturally this attempt will be resisted by every 
means in our power, and it seems not unlikely 
hat Labour, remembering the quarrel of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald when he was Prime Minister 
with the unreasonable, and indeed somewhat 
offensive Zaghlul, will support the policy of our 
Foreign Office. The prospects of success are good, 
and Sir Austen, knowing the strength of our 

ition, can afford to write moderate and con- 
ciliatory despatches. Not only are the Court and 
ll the foreign elements in the country alarmed 
at the prospect of the extremists succeeding to 

wer, but there is a definite cleavage even among 
the Nationalists between the extremists of the 
Wafd and more moderate opinion. If there were 
a foreign Power in active sympathy with the ex- 
tremists, there might be the possibility of serious 
trouble; but France, the only Power which could 
fill that role, is, thanks to the recent reknitting of 
our ties of friendship, in warm sympathy with us. 
There is good reason to hope that the crisis will 
soon be settled in our favour, and if Labour, 
remembering its own troubles with Zaghlul, sup- 
ports the Government, that likelihood is a cer- 
tainty, and we may even hope not only to resist 
the present plot but to get the major problem 
of Egypt’s political future definitely solved. 


THE RIGHT TO PLAY 


ERBY DAY, when the thoughts of 
[enetishmen wherever they may be are con- 

centrated on a single topic to the exclusion of 
all others, was happily chosen this year for the 
launching of the million pound appeal of the 
National Playing Fields Association. Sport is the 
one interest on which all Englishmen are united, 
and on Derby Day the nation gives singular proof 
of its unanimity. Whatever high considerations 
of religion or politics may divide them, every rank 
and class are agreed on the sanctity of sport. 
But while all Englishmen are at one in their 
devotion to sport, by no means all are in a position 
to give that devotion practical expression. This is 
what the campaign of the National Playing Fields 
Association is intended to correct. 

At the present time there are over four million 
boys and girls attending elementary schools who 
have no facilities whatever for playing team 
games under reasonable conditions. Even more 
insistent is the need of the adolescent, whose most 
familiar alternative to the playing field is the 
police court. In a letter which was issued on 
Wednesday, the Committee of Appeal quote a 
complaint from the headmaster of a council school : 
‘I have four hundred boys in my school,” he 
Says, ‘“‘but they haven’t had a proper game of 
cricket this year, simply because there is only one 
public pitch. It is twenty minutes’ walk from the 
school, and is reserved for adults every day.”’ 
Another writes in the same strain: ‘‘We have 
4,500 boys of elementary school age in this town, 
without a single public cricket pitch fit for them 
fo play on.’’ This voice is raised from a town 
of 50,000 inhabitants. 

Instances could be multiplied a thousandfold. 

Survey conducted by the Association has 
revealed the fact that there is only one public 


football ground for every 8,100 of the population ; 
one cricket pitch for every 11,550; and one 
children’s playground for every 11,263. When 
deductions have been made for those who are 
either too old or too young to play, or are other- 
wise incapacitated, it remains true that roughly 
200 in every thousand of the population are 
entirely dependent on public grounds for their 
games. In the light of figures such as these 
the old taunt about the masses preferring to 
watch rather than play loses most of its point. 
The supply is hopelessly below the demand. 
Thousands who would play if they could, have 
nowhere to do so: their only pitch is the street, 
and there they are apprehended by the law. 

The handicap of such conditions is obvious. 
The mere capital value in terms of hard cash 
which a really healthy nation would represent is 
by itself sufficient justification for the campaign 
which has been launched. But the advantages 
which would accrue to a nation adequately 
supplied with playing fields would by no means 
be only physical: the educational and moral 
gain of a people properly trained to games 
could not fail to be enormous. Health and 
discipline form the twin foundations of an At 
State. At no time has the need for such advan- 
tages been more apparent. Team work is the 
necessity of the hour. The time-worn tag about 
the healthy mind in the healthy body holds good 
to-day more than ever. No surer antidote to 
Bolshevism and discontent could be prescribed 
than a proper provision of playing grounds for 
the nation, where the surplus energy of youth 
(which, frustrated, deviates into dangerous 
channels) could be expended, and the priceless 
lessons of discipline and co-operation learnt. 
The advantages of the public schoolboy must be 
extended impartially to the masses. The battles 
of the future will be won on the playing fields 
of Coketown. 

That is why the Association in its appeal lays 
such stress on the provision of grounds where 
team games can be played. It is an appeal which 
should find a generous response among those who 
have had the advantages of such training. It is 
one of the most generous and pleasing characteris- 
tics of the English people that those who are more 
fortunately circumstanced among them recognize 
their obligations to their fellows; it is a trait that 
has a noble opportunity of expression in response 
to the appeal of the National Playing Fields Asso- 
ciation. The Association aims at providing a mini- 


‘mum standard of five acres of playing fields 


per thousand of the population. It cannot be said 
that either the sum which it has set itself to raise 
or the minimum of accommodation which it in- 
tends to provide is excessive compared with the ad- 
vantages which must result. Games are cheaper 
than ill-health; money spent on sport means 
money saved in hospitals. It may also mean 
money saved in the elimination of industrial dis- 
putes and the hundred and one distractions which 
beset a C3 industrial nation. Moreover, when it 
is realized that over £600,000 is annually spent 
on golf balls, and over three-quarters of a million 
on cartridges for sporting guns, the sum required 
seems even less formidable. A special appeal is 
made to motorists, who are enabled by the owner- 
ship of a motor-car to get the benefits of fresh air 
and sunshine which, by the lack of playing fields, 
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are denied to so many of their countrymen; and 
it is pointed out by the Association, not without 
a certain grim humour, that by aiding in the 
provision of such playing fields motorists will 
relieve the streets of much juvenile congestion. 

The letter from the Duke of York, President of 
the Association, and the speech broadcasted by his 
brother the Prince of Wales, will already have 
been read. We cannot do better than quote the 
message of the Prime Minister : 

The congestion of our great cities is one of the unhappy 
legacies of the nineteenth century. At that time of scientific 
discovery and feverish trade expansion, those responsible for 
the lay-out of towns gave little pause for the consideration of 
claims other than those of industry. Insufficient thought was 
given to the needs for recreation, and the scope for play was 
stinted. The National Playing Fields Association is seeking 
\o repair this defect, and in doing so is rendering’ valuable 
service to the country. England has always been the home of 
sport, but if sport is to have its true national value every 
part of the community must have the chance to take an 
active part in it; and the greater the facilities for recreation 
the better will be the health and happiness of the people, and 
the closer the spirit of unity between all classes. 

It only remains to be said that cheques 
should be made payable to ‘‘The National 
Playing Fields Appeal,’’ and sent to the 
Midland Bank, 5 Threadneedle Street, London, 
E.C. (by whom they will be acknowledged), or to 
any branch of the Midland Bank. We commend 
this appeal very heartily to the generosity of 
readers of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 
House of Commons, Thursday 


HE Trade Disputes Bill may have served to 
| consolidate the Labour Party, but their new- 
found solidarity seems to be rapidly degenerat- 
ing into stodginess. There is certainly no new in- 
spiration in their methods, no new enthusiasm ‘in 
their attack. So far as the Bill itself is concerned 
the debates are only sustained by the vain repetition 
of unsound arguments and untrue assertions. And 
during the last week there has been only one day on 
which any business other than the Bill has been 
discussed. 


* 
* * 


The debate on the breach with Russia was as dis- 
appointing as I ventured to prophesy it would be. 
Once more Mr. Clynes afforded convincing, if un- 
needed, proof that should the mantle be slipping from 
the shoulders of Mr. MacDonald, it can never be 
allowed to fall upon those of the Right Honourable 
Member for Miles Platting. The greater part of his 
speech upon this occasion was devoted to suggesting 
feeble and futile doubts with regard to the authen- 
ticity of the evidence against the Russian Govern- 
ment. Now every reasonable person is already con- 
vinced of the sufficiency of that evidence and to 
endeavour to find holes in it at this stage is to waste 
time. This is so obvious that it was surprising to 
find Sir Austen Chamberlain, who followed Mr. 
Clynes, devoting so much of his speech to relating 
further instances of Russian hostility towards this 
country. In a lengthy review of the past history of 
our relations with the Soviet Government, Sir Austen 
reminded the House of facts that nobody was likely 
to have forgotten and expatiated on his own patience 
and forbearance. That he has been patient and long- 
suffering, nobody would deny, but it is to be assumed 
that the display of these qualities was not solely due 


to the goodness of his heart, but was baseq Upon 
solid reasons of statesmanship. What has happenej 
to render those reasons no longer operative he dig 
not disclose. That there are limits to the patieng 
of individuals we are well aware, but a statesman cg), 
not defend his action on the ground that his patieno, 
is exhausted. 


* 
* * 


The two best speeches in the debate were those of 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Maxton. — Except thy 
both criticized the action of the Government they hg; 
nothing in common. The Parliamentary methods ¢ 
the two orators and the impressions produced by then 
are poles asunder. The sincerity of Mr. Lloyd Georg 
is as suspect as that of Mr. Maxton is apparent, |; 
is curious that the lack of this quality in the one an 
the excess of it in the other tends in each case 
diminish the effect of the oratory. Plain men ag 
inclined to+dismiss with the same shrug both th 
agility of the time-server and the enthusiasm of th 
fanatic. 


% 
* * 


Mr. Lloyd George, while unequivocally condem». 
ing the behaviour of the Soviet Government and their 
emissaries, laid emphasis on the pertinent question a 
to what this country had gained or was likely to gain 
by the breach. This is a question that remains w- 
answered, and no attempt was made to answer it by 
the Government spokesmen upon this occasion. The 
conclusion of the debate was as disappointing as its 
commencement. Nobody, it seemed, could have sw- 
passed in feebleness and futility the speech delivered 


by Mr. Clynes, yet Mr. Henderson succeeded in 9 
surpassing it. The issues which Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain had refused to face were shirked as completely 
by the Home Secretary. Mr. Henderson laid stress 
upon the desirability of appointing a Committee of 
Inquiry, which everybody knew was _ nonsense, ani 
when challenged as to whether his party would abide 
by the findings of such a Committee, he could onl 
reply with a mumbled repetition of the old shibboleth 
of ‘‘ wait and see.’’ He might have had the courage 
to risk an affirmative as there was no danger of his 
being taken at his word. Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
was so ill advised as to devote a great deal of time 
to exposing to the House the activities of the Rus 


sian secret service, and seemed to expect a thrill of 
indignation when he revealed that Russian spies hat 
been employed to discover British military and naval 
secrets. As it is a matter of common knowledge 
that no civilized country can at present afford to dis 
pense with the services of secret agents, this revela- 
tion on the part of the Home Secretary seemed pect- 
liarly pointless and has since provoked from the 
Labour Party certain awkward, if unpatriotic, que 
tions, which the Government has very rightly refused 
to answer. 


* 
* * 


During the debates on the Trades Disputes Bill that 
have occupied the present week, the House has beet 
able to compare the methods of different Ministers, 
since on the three successive days the charge of the 
Bill has been in the hands of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Minister of Health and the Attorney 
General. There is no doubt as to with which of the 
three the House, Opposition included, prefers to dea! 
The genius and geniality of the Chancellor make # 
appeal against which even his enemies are not pro 
whereas the cold contempt that is poured down upo 
them by the Minister of Health excites greatef 
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animosity among them than could the most violent 
abuse of which the Chancellor is capable. Between 
the two methods the Attorney-General steers a middle- 
course, and when he has hard words to say he accom- 
ies them with a smile of Pickwickian amiability 
that disarms resentment. 
First CITIZEN 


LONG-DISTANCE FLIGHT 
FALLACIES 


By F. T. CourTNEy 


E have in the last few months had an 
W of long-distance flights, culminating 

in the amazing feat of Captain Lindbergh. 
The honest critic must find much that is to be said 
against as well as for the hair-raising and hat-rais- 
ing journey of this wonderful young American, but 
his fight did, without question, perform one great ser- 
vice to aviation: it forced the attention of those who 
think to the only serious value of flying, namely, the 
covering of great distances at high speed. 

Captain Lindbergh travelled from New York 
to Paris in something under a day and a 
half. True, the daily papers have emphasized 
every fact except this—he flew the Atlantic, he flew 
Alone, he Didn’t Sleep, he was Daring and Heroic— 
thus conveying to the ‘‘ man in the street,’’ who has 
no money to support aviation, all that sense of 
romance, mystery, and sensation which has done so 
much to strangle the development of flying. But 
when the noise has died down, the man of business, 
the man with the money, the unsentimental investor 
who. does not care whether his money comes back 
from transport or tin-mining so long as it comes back, 
will unfailingly perceive that a certain young man was 
in Paris thirty-odd hours after leaving New York. 
And he is going to realize that there must be some- 
thing “‘in’’ an event of this kind, and sooner or 
later he is going to use his money to extract that 
something. Which is all that aviation is waiting for. 

Some hint of this virtue of flying seems to have 
been spreading in the last two years. But the hint 
has been too vague. It has led to many long-distance 
fights, but in most of these flights the essential point 
has been lost to sight. Long-distance flights so far 
have divided themselves into two classes: first, mere 
long-distance journeys, where geographical space is 
covered regardless of time; and, secondly, long non- 
stop flights. The first of these have their technical 
uses. Where they are pioneer flights, that is to say, 
where they are flights over types of territory never 
before crossed, they serve the purpose of investigating 
fying conditions in these districts. Chiefly, however, 
they have served the purpose of investigating ground 
conditions, since it was long ago realized that the 
main difficulties of these flights was the laying-out of 
landing grounds and the provision of oil, petrol, and 
supplies. This is especially true since most of these 
fights are done in short ‘‘ hops ’’ of a few hundred 
miles. To my mind, the usefulness of these flights 
concluded with the air-cruise of the American round- 
the-world team, since this effort, with those of Ross- 
Smith to Australia and Van Ryneveld to the Cape, 
made it obvious that a man can travel by air from any 
Point on the planet to any other point on it, provided 
he can spare the time. 

€ glamour of these and subsequent journeys 
lamentably disguised the all-important fact that they 
failed to show that flying was of any use to anybody. 
Now, the only really important consideration about 
aviation, from the business point of view, is: ‘* Can 
it get you there more quickly? ’’ All that most of 


these long-distance flights are doing is to show that 
flying is a pleasant, expensive, and extremely slow 
mode of transport. ‘‘ Neon,’ in that offensively un- 
fair book, ‘ The Great Delusion,’ points out that a 
certain Cape to Cairo flight averaged 5 miles per hour 
over the whole distance. This—and similar statements 
of ‘* Neon’’—are incontrovertibly true, and _ the 
damaging conclusions that ‘‘ Neon’’ draws from 
these facts show how, when the heroism and glamour 
are removed, such flights actually tend to harm avia- 
tion. For why fly if it takes you longer than the other 
and cheaper forms of transport ? 

There are those who consider that this sort of flight 
serves as ‘‘ propaganda ’’ for the development of the 
‘* air-sense ’’ and ‘‘ air-mindedness.’’ It is true that 
these flights bring the aeroplane before many who 
have never seen and appreciated it. But, while they 
foster the sense of the miraculous and the marvellous 
in the breast of the ordinary man, they increase the 
impression of uselessness in the mind of the business 
man. And when the ordinary man has lost his sense 
of the marvellous, there remains nothing in aviation 
to interest him. 

Next we come to the long non-stop flights which, 
while much more valuable than the long, all-stop 
flights I have referred to, still seem to miss the point 
of aviation. The distance which an aeroplane can 
travel without landing has a useful limit. To take an 
extreme case: suppose an aeroplane could carry 
enough petrol for a journey of 25,000 miles. It could 
then fly round the earth and return to its starting 
point having accomplished nothing at all (like tele- 
phoning to yourself). So long as there remains this 
mania for non-stop flights as such, so long the aero- 
plane is condemned to carry nothing but petrol. And 
whereas, in the first class of flights, the aeroplane 
carries something uselessly, so, in the second class 
of flights, it carries nothing usefully. Within certain 
limits, the non-stop flight has the value of eliminating 
the delays, troubles and possible risks of the stoppage 
at the refuelling points, and not least the additional 
expense in establishing and equipping them. On the 
other hand, the longer the jump, the more petrol and 
the less paying load is carried. That is the main 
point. 

In my opinion, the useful non-stop distance is about 
1,000 miles for land machines, and 1,500 miles for fiy- 
ing boats, beyond which the aeroplane is a mere 
petrol-carrying device. J have always thought that 
the most useful ‘‘ stunt ’’ flight attempted was that 
of the Frenchman, Pelletier Doisy, who tried to cover 
a huge distance in a series of rapidly consecutive 
hops of 1,000 miles or so each. He did not succeed 
completely, but the first few jumps showed what could 
be done. 

The prize won by Capt. Lindbergh was for a non- 
stop flight from New York to Paris. Apart from the 
sensation of it, why non-stop? Had he refuelled in 
Newfoundland and Ireland (which would have been 
simple, useful and interesting to arrange), he would 
have removed a great proportion of his risk, added an 
immaterial period to his total time, and considerably 
increased his capacity for useful load. 

Long-distance flying is the only way in which avia- 
stion can really be of value to civilization and com- 
merce. And provided your aeroplanes can get you 
between far-distant points in a very short total time, 
it does not matter how many times they land on the 
way. 

There will be no real aviation until the business man 
puts his money into it, and until it shows itself useful 
that money will keep out. Too much is talked of 
‘‘ safety’ in flying. Safety is a relative term. A 
motor-car is more dangerous than an ox-cart, but it 
gets you there more quickly. Similarly, when a business 
man can get to Australia in a week (even if he lands 
ten times), he will take the chance of a few bumps. 


| 
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A LETTER FROM OXFORD 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT] 


Oxford, May 31, 1927 


HE weather, if not perfect, has at least been 
| fair enough to let Eights Week become itself 
again, after the curtailments of strike year. The 
buttercups in Christ Church Meadow glowed bril- 
liantly under sunshine, and a hundred yards behind 
the barges an invisible corncrake rasped in the green 
and yellow wilderness. The corncrake, not the 
cuckoo, is the true disembodied voice of summer, and 
as there are at most a few dozen corncrakes surviv- 
ing in the south and east the associations of his almost 
forgotten voice made up for its musical shortcomings. 
The bumping of Magdalen by Brasenose on the 
third day, regaining last year’s lost place, again 
opened out a slight prospect of breaking the ring— 
for it is over a generation since any college except 
Magdalen, University, New College or the House has 
been head of the river and it might be a good thing 
for Oxford rowing if this long monopoly came to an 
end. Even Brasenose as Head of the River would 
have widened rather than broken the ring, for the 
inclusion of B.N.C. would have made it necessary 
to go back as far as 1885 to find any college outside 
these five at the top. Last year, with only four days’ 
rowing, not all the crews had time to find their level, 
and several of the 1926 movements are continued—the 
rapid fall of Queen’s, Oriel and Merton II and the 
steady rise of Magdalen iI, St. John’s and Keble. 
Two boats have dropped out this time—Magdalen III 
and St. Catherine’s II (non-collegiate)—but Pem- 
broke, Exeter and Keble, by each putting a second 
crew on the river, have raised the number to forty- 
one, and caused the formation of a Fourth Division 
consisting of only two boats. The most thrilling thing 
in Eights’ Week, however, is not watching the rac- 
ing, but extricating a punt afterwards from the 
spectators’ moorings below the University Boathouse. 
When the First Division race is over, a_ solid 
mass of punts and canoes bears down on the Con- 
servancy vessels, which are swung broadside across 
the stream to hold them back by main force until the 
** all clear’’ signal. About two-thirds of this mass 
wants to go up the Isis and about a third up New Cut 
into the Cherwell, but instead of the Isis contingent 
having the sense to take station on the left and the 
Cherwell contingent on the right, all press toward the 
front indiscriminately, so that when the stream is 
thrown open something like a sea-fight follows—a 
blind, stupid thrusting which in an age of orderly 
queues has no counterpart on dry land. The Isis 
punts on the extreme right, attempting to cross the 
mouth of New Cut, are borne up it broadside on by 
the solid phalanx of Cherwell craft till they jam, 
blocking the channel much more thoroughly than the 
wooden boom which has just been removed to open 
it. Realizing at last that they must pass behind those 
heading for the Cherwell, the Isis punts now begin 
to attempt retreat, in head-on opposition to the main 
body. Punt-poles are snapped, sides scraped all ways, 
and everyone gets home a good deal later than he 
would have done with a little less haste and a little, 
more common sense. As a sort of hustings spectacle 
it is entertaining enough. 

Lincoln College, in order to celebrate its Quin- 
centenary, is proposing to expand across the Turl, 
joining the new building to the old by a bridge over 
the roadway. To find a graceful design for such a 
bridge seems by no means easy, and a mediocre one 
will undoubtedly mar one of the pleasantest minor 
streets in Oxford. The project ought to be most care- 
fully scrutinized. Oxford has at present no public 
opinion adequate to keep a check upon threats to 
her amenities. Often the good taste of the college 
concerned saves her from evil consequences, but even 
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colleges are not always to be trusted. At this momen, 
New College and St. John’s are doing all that Vulgar 
notice-boards can to tempt the speculative builder to 
the further spoliation of Boar's Hill. The culpabj 
apathy of the present generation allows any selfig, 
and determined individual successfully to infring 
civic rights; the blame for all the eyesores and abuse, 
of Oxford rests only in the second degree on thog 
who actually caused them, for primarily they are th. 
fault of Oxford itself. 

At a time when professions are overcrowded anj 
many men go down without a settled future it seem; 
curious that there should be decently paid posts jy 
several parts of the Empire standing vacant for wan 
of qualified men to take them. Yet at the present the 
demand for entomologists cannot be met; none of the 
Universities provides a suitable training, and Oxforg 
least of all. An entomological bent needs to be very 
near an obsession in order to survive the discourage. 
ment and lack of facilities which at every stage cop. 
front all except the conventional butterfly-and-moth 
collectors. Not long ago, when the Rockefeller 
Foundation contemplated setting up a School of 
Entomology in England, they were forced to tum 
down Oxford’s claims owing to the hopeless lack of 
co-ordination between departments, in spite of the fact 
that the University Museum possesses probably the 
best material in England, so far as collections go, 
Not only the School of Zoology, but those of Forestry 
and Agriculture, are at present teaching entomology 
in some form or other, with an amount of overlap. 
ping and a loss of efficiency which can easily be 
imagined. An attempt is at last being made to have 
these co-ordinated in a worthy School of Entomology, 
which would fill a serious gap not only in the facili. 
ties of Oxford but of the Empire. Naturally such an 
institution must give at least as much attention to 
agricultural and forest entomology as they at present 
receive, if possible by the welding of the existing 
departments concerned under an entomologist of high 
standing. Jt is, in miniature, the same problem as 
creating an independent air force out of the naval and 
military auxiliary services; there comes a point when 
progress is held up until parallel interests are merged 
and some degree of co-operation achieved. It re 
quires simply a broader view and a certain amount of 
give-and-take. At present it would be extravagant 
to estimate that there are half a dozen undergraduates 
at Oxford with any real knowledge of or interest in 
insects apart from the inevitable butterflies and 
moths. 


NO I DON’T! 


By GERALD GOULD 


was I, honestly convinced—and when I say 
‘‘honestly,”?’ I mean to the best of my 
consciousness : my sub-conscious, I am assured, IS 
incapable of honesty, or of any virtue, and jus 
ravens away comfortably like the beasts thal 
perish—here was I, convinced that at last I had 
arrived at an age when I need no longer vé& 
myself because of the omniscient : all the grapes 
were sour and all the laurels idle: I would 
give up contention, and take to the good life as 4 
pis-aller. But on the one hand goodness turned 
out to be not so easy as I expected; and, on the 
other, came Mr. S. P. B. Mais with his question 
book; and the old desire to shine, and the old 
inability, returned. ‘ 
People who like competitions are either quick 
witted or conceited: either they do shine, or they 


1; is never, alas! too late to be ambitious. Here 
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think they do. People who dislike competitions 
are both slow-witted and conceited. I speak as 
one of them. I am too slow-witted to excel, and 
too conceited to abjure excellence. Occasionally, 
therefore, I pretend to knowledge I do not possess ; 
but I do not do this very often, for fear of being 
found out. One picks the wrong occasion. One 
should have lied hereafter; there would have been 
a time for such a word; or always it seems as if 
there would have been, and it is better to live in 
hope than to be publicly exposed and humiliated, 
as happened to a friend of mine who was hooted 
out of the Junior Carlton for committing a false 
quantity. Yet if success in lying retreats before 
one, a fatuous fire, now bright, now dim and now 
invisible, amid the bogs and peaks of social 
experience, there is consolation in the thought 
that respite from ambition and competition must 
come at last, when the pride of the days shall 
dwindle, and the exacerbations and exasperations 
be forgotten, and you and I become, to our sur- 
prise, aS great as Alexander. Meanwhile, I wish 
j could answer Mr. Mais’s questions. 

You have seen the book, probably. Hostesses 
go round with it in their hands, false smiles on 
their evil faces. It is a red book: it had been 
better black. It is called ‘Do You Know?’, and 
you don’t. It is published by Brentano’s, at three 
shillings and sixpence: a thumbscrew and a rack 
would be more expensive. It contains thirty 
papers in general ignorance, and ten special ones 
on special subjects : each paper has fifty questions, 
and you are supposed to get two marks for every 
answer that is correct, and one for every answer 
that is partially correct. I have tried most of the 
papers on myself, and, by dint of cheating, have 
amassed pretty good scores. But I take it that 
the eminent ladies and gentlemen whose results 
are given were debarred from cheating: I see 
them in my mind’s eye, General Sir Ian Hamilton, 
Miss Sybil Thorndike, Mr. Compton Mackenzie, 
Mr. J. C. Squire and Mr. Harry Preston) of 
Brighton: Mr. George Grossmith and Mr. Gals- 
worthy and Mr. Osbert Sitwell: a nameless 
colonel and all the dazzling rest: they sit at those 
uncomfortable desks which are specially provided 
for examinations—each desk is at a statutory dis- 
tance from every other, to prevent overlooking— 
and up and down between the files walks the 
invigilator, Mr. Mais, switching his gown. 

Some of the scores are immense. Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie got 92 out of 100 on a general paper on 
which I, making every allowance for myself, 
should have made a bare 62; yet I am morally 
certain that Mr. Compton Mackenzie scorned to 
take in notes on his cuff. One of the questions— 
“Who did Tristram marry ?’’—is not properly a 
question at all, in that form; and it gives one a 
mean delight to catch out, even over so small a 
point, anybody so maddeningly well-informed as 
Mr. Mais. People have fallen foul of him, I see, 
for giving some incorrect answers to his own 
questions: and it is true that Biarritz is not in 
Spain, that pragmatism cannot adequately be 
defined as ‘‘ matter of fact treatment of things,” 
and that ‘‘ opaque ”’ does not mean precisely the 
Same as ‘‘ obscure.’” But such spots on the sun 
cannot render obscure, or even opaque, its 
original brightness; and one points them out 
merely from jealousy, because one would feel too 
bad about it if Mr. Mais really knew everything. 


It is interesting to note what sorts of ignorance 
abase one, and what don’t. The special paper on 
Natural, History, in which Sir William Beach 
Thomas (of course!) Mr. Aldous Huxley and Mr. 
John Galsworthy did impressively well, would 
have floored me completely. But somehow I feel 
superior to natural history. It is marvellous that 
anybody—especially marvellous that Mr. Aldous 
Huxley, who is so young and knows so much 
else—should be able to distinguish between the 
habits of crows and the habits of rooks, or tell how 
long a newt can live; but I have never wanted to 
pry into nature’s secrets, and don’t feel perceptibly 
ashamed of my ignorance. I walk about in a 
mist, admiring; I know a bird when I see one; 
and its song is beautiful to my ear, and its sheen 
to my eye, by any name. Nor do I suffer greatly 
in my self-esteem for ignoring who won the 
Lincolnshire in 1927 (what is the Lincolnshire, 
anyway ?), or who headed the cricket averages in 
1926, or who is the present holder of the Diamond 
Sculls. But over the study of English Literature 
I have spent an hour or two in my time; I have 
even taught it to the fine flowers of universities ; 
yet here comes this miserable, this hideous volume, 
with quotations I have been familiar with for 
twenty years, have used at will, have supposed 
myself to know all about—and somehow, at the 
moment of being asked, perhaps because of being 
asked (let me hope it is that!)—I cannot place 
them! I do not know this, that or the other that 
I thought I knew. I tell myself that I really know, 
of course. It is just aphasia—so much nicer a 
word than ignorance. A slowness, not a darkness. 
I tell myself this, and so I begin to cheat— 

And I hate those clever people (old friends of 
mine, some of them: but how am I to be friendly 
towards them now?) who answer these questions 
at a blow! 


If with such talents Heaven has blest ’em, 
Have I not reason to detest ’em? 


However, I will no more of it. I will burn the 
book, and my boats. I will never, never, compete 
with anybody over anything again. I will not 
expose my shame to others or to myself. I will 
give up everything, and take to goodness after 
all. 

(But I did earn more marks than the colonel.) 


THE CALL 


By Epwarp DAVISON 


HE sun goes down beyond the purple fell, 
A wind has blown the lark into a cloud; 


One backward look will serve to say farewell 
To the dark valley that my fathers ploughed. 


The house they built is empty. I must go 
Over the twilit moorland till I find 

The breast of eve, where I may learn to know 
What thing it is that gives men peace of mind. 


The last light trembles in the farther air, 
This is the night, the hour I dare not lose. 
A hand has beckoned me, I know not where, 
A voice has spoken, but I know not whose. 


| | 
| 
| 
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THE STRANGE OUTFITTER. 


By J. B. PrRiestLey 


| morning I had a dream and the 
memory of it has been with me ever since, 
so that I feel already that I have had a 
tremendous day. I look back on the morning and 
see it stretching away, across two worlds, this one 
and another, wherever that outfitter’s shop may 
be. I first opened my eyes, however, in this 
world. The room was full of sunlight, and I was 
sufficiently wakeful to wonder if it was late and 
then to look at my watch. It was three minutes 
past eight; I remember that distinctly. I don’t 
remember how long I remained awake; all that 
I do know is that I dropped off to sleep again and 
that the next time I looked at my watch it was 
twenty minutes past eight. That wicked little 
extra sleep cannot have lasted longer than a 
quarter of an hour, but it lasted long enough for 
me to visit an outfitter’s shop in some fantastic 
town of dreams. I have a vague idea that the 
adventures in that shop were only the concluding 
chapter of the dream, and that I had had a day 
or two’s travelling, of the mysterious dream kind, 
very dark and crowded, before I ever decided to 
visit the Gent’s Outfitter. But of all that went 
before I can remember nothing that is sufficiently 
distinct to be worth describing, so that my dream 
may be said to begin in the shop. Once there, 
it is vivid enough. I have not, however, the least 
idea why I had entered the place at all. I may 
have gone there to buy something or I may have 
walked in for fun. 

The shop was small and square, very cosy and 
rather old-fashioned, the kind of establishment 
you would find in a market town, a one-man shop. 
It appeared to be lavishly stocked, for all the walls 


were piled high with those flat cardboard boxes © 


(usually white with green edges) that hold shirts 
and collars and ties and braces and are so often 
lifted down and deftly spread over the counter that 
they have the air of being part of a juggling 
apparatus, first cousins to those shining things 
that the attendants bring on to a variety stage. It 
had only one window, which was small, rather 
low, and looked out upon a wide street. There 
was nothing remarkable about the place. We have 
all visited dozens of shops like it, I imagine, when 
we have been away from home, and have dis- 
covered that we were in need of studs or dress 
ties. The proprietor was not quite so common- 
place in his appearance. He was very tall and 
thin, swarthy, with a large nose and flashing 
teeth, but not a Jew, quite English. He looked 
about forty. He was very much the gentlemanly 
shopkeeper, dignified in black coat and striped 
trousers, but without that unpleasant mixture of 
superiority and servility in his manner which is 
so common, and in its place a mingling of defer- 
ence with a curious eagerness that was at once odd 
and attractive. 

He wanted to mend the little straps at the back 
of my waistcoat. It didn’t seem strange that he 
should know they were torn (they always are, for 
reasons that are now supposed to be discreditable) ; 
but I remember that I had no particular desire to 
have them mended. He insisted, however, and 
brought out needle and thread, saying that he 
could easily do it while I was wearing the waist- 


coat. We argued about this in an amiable fashion, 
and at last, finding that he was on the point of 
starting behind my back, I said that I would take 
off the waistcoat so that he could repair the Straps 
at his ease. This I did and he helped me op 
with my coat again and I remained waistcoatless 
for the rest of the time. He sat down and pre. 
sumably began stitching up the straps. I am no 
sure about this because I turned my back on him, 
Moreover, I never saw the waistcoat again. 

“T think I’d like a cap,” I said, though why 
I cannot imagine. 

‘Caps? Certainly, sir. There you are,” he 
cried, but without stirring from his seat behing 
me. But there I was indeed, for the counter, 
right under my nose, was now heaped with caps, 
A moment before there had not been a single cap 
in sight. His voice came over my shoulder again; 
‘* Nice! lot of caps there, sir,’’ he was saying com. 
placently. I cannot say they were a nice lot of 
caps, and I remember that I did not like the look 
of them at the time. They were all very large and 
loud and had enormous flaps, so that they appeared 
to have been designed for persons who were not 
sure whether to stalk a deer or attend a cup-tie, 
However, I looked them over and decided to try 
one on, singling out the nearest, a very woolly 
ginger-coloured, affair. There was a mirror at one 
end of the counter and now, with the cap perched 
on my head, I turned to look at myself. 

What I saw there rather astonished and—to be 
frank—delighted me. I had fine dark eyes, but all 
the rest of my face was dazzlingly fair. Not only 
was I handsome beyond the dreams of Hollywood, 
but I boasted a piquant kind of good looks, a 
contrast in colouring, not to be matched in this 
island. And, of course, the cap itself, which had 
worked the magic, looked admirable. I took it 
off and then a quick glance at the mirror showed 
me what I always see there, if not something a 
trifle worse; so I hastily donned the cap again 
and stared once more at that bright face, which 
seemed to have newly come from the mint of faces. 

‘** T like this cap,’’ I told the man. 

‘““ They’re very good caps,’’ he replied, still 
from somewhere behind my back. 

** T’'ll take it then,’’ I said. I took it off, this 
time without another glance at the mirror, and 
put it down on the counter. The next moment 
there weren’t any caps. I was just standing there, 
staring idly at the bare counter and puffing at a 
pipe. 

** I’m sorry, sir,’’ said the man, who was now 
at my elbow, “‘ but there’s no smoking in the 
shop.” 

“Then vou ought to have a notice of some 
kind,’’ I told him. I looked round the shop and 
waved my hand. ‘‘ You see, there’s absolutely 
nothing here to tell me that smoking is not 
allowed.’’ I was very annoyed, but after a mo 
ment I quietened down and, pipe in hand, made 
him a long speech. ‘‘ The fact is,’’ I begar, 
‘you don’t understand my point of view. If I 
have once lit a pipe, I hate to leave it unfinished. 
I don’t mind not smoking at all, if I know that I 
can’t smoke, but it’s annoying to light a pipe in 
the street outside and then to have to take it out 
in here.’”” There was a great deal more in this 
vein, I vaguely remember, all about the striking 
of matches and the taste of tobacco that is only 
half-smoked, and so on and so forth. I explor 
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the subject very thoroughly. Meanwhile, I was 
not looking at the man himself but at the shelves 
and boxes in front. When I had concluded my 

, however, I turned to see how he was 
taking it, for he had been very quiet. 

He had a pipe in his mouth, and was smoking 
it calmly and with every appearance of enjoyment. 
His eyes met mine without a trace of embarrass- 

nt. 
mel thought you said there was no smoking 
allowed here,’’ I said. 

‘Not here,’’ he replied, puffing away. ‘‘ In the 
shop. There’s no smoking in the shop.”’ 

I looked round and then I understood what he 
meant. The shop had gone. We were still in 
the same place; there was the same low window 
and the same street outside; the room itself was 
neither larger nor smaller; but all the outfitting 
part of it, the counter and shelves and cardboard 
boxes, had vanished. It was now a little sitting 
room, with panelled walls, an armchair or two, 
and a low Settee under the window. I turned 
round and round examining the piace, and seemed 
to lose sight of my companion. At last, however, 
while I was staring at something, with my back 
to the window, I heard a terrific chattering behind 
me. 

The man was sitting on one end of the settee 
under the window, and on the other end was a 
very tall woman. Both of them were wearing 
huge masks. These masks were not unlike those 
worn by Indian witch doctors. They seemed to 
be made of carved wood and were painted a bright 
ted. The most surprising and frightening thing 
about them, however, was that they had movable 
mouths. And now both mouths were opening and 
shutting prodigiously in a very rapid and 
loud and quite incoherent conversation. Neither 
the man, that once innocent-looking outfitter, nor 
his sinister companion took the slightest notice 
of me, and I stood there staring at them while 
they gibbered away at one another. 

Then I chanced to raise my eyes. There were 
crowds of people in the street outside, parading 
up and down, singing and dancing, and one and 
all of them wore masks. I saw none like the 
hideous pair in front of me, but nevertheless the 
whole strange town went masked. What did it 
mean? Where was I? I stared so hard that I 
stared myself out of the masquerade and the town 
altogether, into Oxfordshire at twenty past eight 
in the morning. I had been there and back in 
less than a quarter of an hour. But I wish I 
knew exactly where I had been. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


The increased and increasing demand for the 
SaTURDAY Review has of late sometimes resulted in 
disappointment to intending purchasers. While every 
efort is made to prevent supplies from becoming 
exhausted, with steadily rising sales it is not always 
Possible to guarantee an adequate supply to meet the 
demand everywhere in any one week. It would greatly 
assist the Publishers if members of the public would 
Place a definite order for the paper to be regularly 
supplied to them either by their newsagent or from 
this office. The Subscription Rate to the SaTURDAY 


KEVIEW is 30s. per annum, post free, to any address 
in the world. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


| The Editor of the Sarurpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

“ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF JUSTICE 


SIR,—-During the last years of war and the first 
years of peace, my work took me very frequently into 
the police courts, and I would like to voice my 
appreciation of the article by ‘‘ A Solicitor ’’ in your 
last issue. 

Though my own town was a large seaside resort, and 
therefore of very different calibre from an industrial 
town, I may say I found much feeling that I originally 
considered prejudice and later came to regard as, 
unfortunately, well-merited resentment against the 
system of magistrates’ courts. This, of course, may 
have been partly due to class consciousness, but even 
so was very greatly aggravated by the fact, often 
well known locally, that the magistrates, magistrates’ 
clerk and possibly even the investigator of the charge 
or summons were all connected professionally. This 
would obviously be disconcerting, to say the least, to 
the defending side. 

No doubt the personnel of these courts of which I 
had experience were excellent fellows, doing good 
and possibly impartial work according to their capa- 
cities, but a very strong feeling did most certainly 
exist that any defence, in the above only too 
frequent circumstances, was rather in the nature of a 
forlorn hope. 

I am sure that one of the most important steps 
towards creating a feeling of confidence that impartial 
justice is going to be done, is to make the appoint- 
ment of magistrates’ clerk a Civil Service one, so 
that he belongs only to the court or courts and every- 
one concerned knows that there is no reason, economic 
or otherwise, for his being biased one way or the 
other. 

I am, etc., 
W. Beaumont 


THE TRADE DISPUTES BILL 


SIR,—The letter from Mr. Gordon C. Touche was 
not very illuminating. One of the most serious objec- 
tions to the Bill is in my view the general one that, 
owing to its form, it leaves so much to the interpreta- 
tion of magistrates and lawyers. As to the dangers— 
especially legal dangers to the workman—of this 
course it is only necessary to read the article by ‘‘ A 
Solicitor’? in your last issue headed ‘ The 
Fountain of Justice ’—an article Which will astound 
those of your readers unacquainted with the vagaries 
of the magisterial bench. 

Take the section making ‘‘ intimidation” illegal. 
‘* Intimidation ” is broadened out to mean almost any- 
thing in the way of disapproval of the actions of a 
small minority of a union who may refuse to come out 
on strike with their fellows. This section alone may 
lead to all sorts of difficulties and abuses. Intimida- 
tion from employers, however, is in no wise dealt 
with; yet this, if’ not so spectacular, is much more 
common, is very insistent and, what is more, is very 
effective. One has only to think of the number of 
employers in business houses and in the distributive 
trades that will not allow their employees to join any 
trade union. Then think of the intimidation so fre- 
quently practised by owners of property at election and 
other times. The difficulties often encountered by 
Labour candidates in the hiring of halls in which to 
expound their views is well known. Why should I . 
have to stand at street corners in order to hear what 
the Labour Party has to say? 

In all this controversy it is remarkable how unani- 
mously all the blame is always laid on the workmen, 
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chiefly miners, while the fact is carefully obscured that 
the dispute started owing to the coal-owners’ decision 
to terminate the then existing agreement (April 30, 
1926), and their declaration that they would only 
operate a new one on the basis of a reduction of 
wages; in other words the struggle was technically a 
** lock-out.” Few purchasers of the SaTuRDAY 
REvIEw can know what the reduction of a few 
shillings in a weekly wage may mean in the lowering 
of the standard of life in a workman’s family. 
I am, etc., 
J. C. MacGrecor 


IS INDIA SEEKING ATONEMENT FROM 
ENGLAND? 


SIR,—Dr. Thompson in the SaturDay Review of 
May 21 asked me to give him the name of anyone 
whom he has ‘‘ calumniated.’”’” The answer is self- 
evident. He stated in ‘ The Other Side of the Medal ’ 
that eighty-five men of the 3rd Cavalry, at Meerut 
rejected cartridges greased with an ‘‘ abhorrent mix- 
ture.’’ That statement, which, as I showed (in my 
letter published on April 30) was grossly inaccurate, 
implied that the Government of India and the military 
authorities at Meerut were guilty of criminal 
negligence. Further, when Dr. Thompson said that 
‘* in English histories ’’ a ‘‘ veil ’’ had been ‘‘ drawn 
over the excesses of our own infuriated forces,’’ and 
that Savarkar (whose book, he now tells us, he had 
not read when his own was published) ‘‘ descried all 
the deeds which we hoped would never be seen,’’ his 
words implied (for he made no exception, and added 
in his letter that ‘‘ our histories have been, and are, 
such as no nation but our own would pass as fair ’’) 
that all the English historians had suppressed impor- 
tant facts, though he refuted himself by describing 
such ‘‘ excesses ’’’ with their aid, and now refutes 
himself again by insisting that Savarkar used only 
‘* English sources.”’ 


He remarks that in his book [pages 63, 75] he | 
quoted two judgments ‘‘ that most readers would | 


consider very eccentric.’’ The second (the sense of 
which he perverted) was substantially identical with 


Kaye’s (iii, 636), to which he made no objection. In. 


regard to the other, relating to the execution of 
mutineers at Ajnala, Cooper’s narrative, the tone of 
which has been generally condemned, must not be 
confounded with his deed, which was approved as 
necessary not only by John Lawrence, but also by 
Lord Canning and Lord Stanley. When Dr. Thompson 
wrote (page 66), ‘‘ Let his [Cooper’s] name be remem- 
bered with Nana Sahib’s,’’ did he practise that fair- 
ness which he desiderates in the historians of the 
Mutiny ? 

He says that I deny that ‘‘ we have written one- 
sided histories of the Mutiny, or from one-sided 
evidence.’’ My letter contained no such denial. Many 
one-sided books have been written on that, as on other 
subjects; and I will take Dr. Thompson’s word that 
among them, besides Forrest’s, were histories—so- 
called. I merely affirmed that the Mutiny has been 
chronicled from native as well as from British sources. 
If Dr. Thompson studied those documents, he would 
find that the evidence contained therein, which has 
been so used, is trustworthy. If it is insufficient, why, 
I ask again, does he not produce the ‘‘ native testi- 
mony ’’ which, as he says in his book, he has ‘ not 
employed ’”’? Among the writers whom I had in mind 
was Kaye; and Dr. Thompson would perhaps admit 
that Montgomery Martin’s book, which he commends, 
was not one-sided. For myself I may be allowed to 
say that while I tried to place myself, with the aid of 
all the evidence that I could obtain, at the standpoint 
of the mutineers, I did not draw a veil (as Dr. 
Thompson’s quotations show that he knows) over the 
excesses of our forces, and did record every 
notable instance of Indian kindness and Indian 
heroism. I wrote nothing with more pleasure than 
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the words in which I paid a tribute (quoted by 
Savarkar) to Kunwar Singh, ‘* the old Rajput who 
had fought so honourably and so ably against the 
British power,’’ and to those Rohillas who, fighting 
to the last in the battle of Goraria, ‘‘ deserve to pe 
classed with the heroes of Cawnpore."’ 

I am, etc., 

T. Rice Hotmes 
1 Akehurst Street, 
Roehampion, S.W.15 


JUVENILE CRIME 


SIR,—There seems to be a growing opinion that 
if we are to reduce the number of juvenile offenders 
and their relation to becoming often permanent liabjij. 
ties to the State the most effective path is the consolj. 
dation of machinery to assist those released from our 
certified schools, not to mention young prisoners, 

Would not some central organization, with possibly 
a small hostel based on voluntary enterprise encour. 
aged by official channels, be a valuable medium for 
after-care and exchange of information as to the 
general problem of the young delinquent? In that 
illuminating and humanitarian report recently pub- 
lished by the Governmental Committee, the importance 
of after-care is referred to. 

Out of 2,000 lads under 18 committed to our 
prisons, a large proportion come under no responsible 
agency. Many a superintendent has his hands full, 
and from experience as a late manager, also member 
of a committee of an old boys’ association, I know 
the need of a helping hand. It is to be hoped that 
the day is nearer when no offender under 18 will be 
placed in an ordinary prison. 

My primary object is to arouse interest in the 
formation of a body somewhat on the lines of the 
Borstal Association. It seems a pity that probation 
work is not undenominational, as however admirable 
a society may be, one’s religion should not be a 
barrier to appointment. 

I am, etc., 
D. Macartney 


THE DOGS’ PROTECTION BILL 


SIR,—Your correspondent’s, Mr. A. B. Hordern’s, 
allusion to ‘‘ spiritual knowledge ’’ must leave cold 
anyone, such as the present writer, who does not 
believe that any real knowledge of spiritual or super- 
natural matters exists, and would describe all such 
pretended knowledge as pure superstition. 

Your correspondent appears to think that the pur- 
suit of natural knowledge by experiments on animals 
is carried on merely for amusement, but surely this is 
much more true of the English gentlemen, whom he 
holds in such honour—gentlemen who spend their lives 
hunting the fox, coursing the hare, and shooting big 
and other game for the sake of what they call sport, 
but what is in fact cruel and entirely selfish 
amusement. 

I am, etc., 
An F.R.S.” 


SIR,—Cannot the Bill to protect dogs from vivi- 
section also include cats? The argument that the 
dog is the friend of man is no less true of cats. They 
are quite as affectionate and even more apprehensive 
of and sensitive to suffering. Their way of showing 
affection is different from that of dogs but no less deep 
and true, as all cat lovers know. 

I am, etc., 
W. Jones 


‘ LAND, SEA AND AIR’ 


SIR,—Your Reviewer has accused me, among other 
sins in my book, of placing a tomb which he calls 
‘General Gordon’s tomb, after its discoverer,” 
side the city walls. I wiil not enter into the other 


accusations, but I must point out that I have never 
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talked about or mentioned this sepulchre. Your 
Reviewer has mistaken Golgotha, ‘‘ the place of a 
Skull ’’ (where the Crucifixion took place), for the 
tomb, It was the former’s site which I said I 
believed was most likely to be the hill outside the 

te of the city, and which General Gordon had fixed 
on as the original Golgotha, one reason being that it 
is extraordinarily like a skull to look at. 

He takes me to task for not having examined ‘‘ the 

ition of the walls at the time of Our Lord.”’ I 
did my best, as the first time I went to Jerusalem 
in 1890), in company with Admiral Sir Anthony 
Hoskins and the Guide Abraham (who had formerly 
taken the late King Edward round), I examined the 
foundations of the original wall, and it was pointed 
out to me that they went outside the reputed site of 
Golgotha (the place of execution), which is shown 
inside the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. I must also 
take exception to his statements that I called any 
tomb ‘‘ fraud and nonsense.’’ If your Reviewer will 
look again, he will see that those words are in an 
entirely different paragraph, and refer to entirely 
different subjects. 

One other slight mistake : Prince Henry, who wrote 
the letter which your Reviewer quotes, was the 
brother, and not the son, of the Emperor, William II. 

I am, etc., 
Mark Kerr (Admiral) 

19 Draycott Avenue, Chelsea, S.W.3 


[Our Reviewer writes: ‘‘ Gordon’s ‘ Golgotha,’ 
and Gordon’s ‘ Tomb,’ stand in close juxtaposition at 
a point outside the city walls, as Admiral Kerr must 
be aware. I used the general local term ‘ Gordon’s 
Tomb’ to cover both sites. I do not agree that 
Gordon’s Golgotha is ‘ extraordinarily like a skull ’; 
at least half a dozen hills in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem might be equally good candidates for the 
title if some distinguished faddist would only take 
them up. 

“When I said that Admiral Kerr might have 
‘looked up the position of the walls at the time of 
Our Lord’ before expressing an opinion, I meant, of 
course, that he might have read the many learned 
papers that have been written on the subject. What 
is the good of ‘ examining’ the ground in company 
with Admiral Sir A. Hoskins and the native guide, 
Abraham? Which ‘ original wall,’ of Jerusalem’s 
many walls, did they point out to Admiral Kerr? The 
position of the second wall of Josephus (which is the 
one that seems to matter) was quite unknown at the 
time of their visit. 

“I am glad that Admiral Kerr does not consider 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre to be ‘ fraud and 
nonsense.’ His comments upon it are sufficiently 
caustic, however, and, only a few sentences away, he 
does apply these words to other sites in the Holy Land 
in such a way that I cannot hold myself greatly to 
blame for supposing that he meant them to cover both. 

“Tam sorry about the Kaiser’s brother. His letter 
was quoted appreciatively—not at all in a critical 
sense—and in such a context that the question of its 
authorship was of secondary importance. But Admiral 
Kerr seems bent upon finding ‘ accusations’ in this 
very mild review.’’—Ep. S.R.] 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION 
SIR,—Mr. Carson-Chapman cannot alter facts by 
a mere ipse dixit, I fail to see.’’ Apostolic suc- 


cession has a distinct connexion with the doctrine 
implied by his own words, ‘‘ The Holy Spirit tran- 
substantiates.’’ As a matter of fact, there are three 
Ways, and three only, whereby the conversion he 
claims can be brought about. 

_ 1. Transubstantiatio coram ecclesia et populo, which 
the Tridentine way. This, in its native home and 
Surroundings, requires the gift of the Holy Spirit at 


ordination for the express purpose of converting the 
elements; it also requires a suitable intention in the 
ordainer and ordained.—Lambertini. (Benedict xiv.) 
* De missz sacrificio.’ Vol. 2, p. 129. For this human 
co-operation, an Anglo-Catholic would require Roman 
Catholic ordination. 

2. Transubstantiatio sub silentio. This seems to 
be the Anglo-Catholic way, namely, co-operation with 
the Holy Spirit, given at ordination, to consecrate, 
and is assumed to convey the Church of England’s 
authority to transubstantiate the elements; but, since 
such lawful authority is wanting, this way leads to 

3- Transubstantiatio sud sponte, i.e., the direct and 
immediate operation of the Holy Spirit on the elements 
without human agency. 

Transubstantiation requires the recital of four words, 
‘* This is My Body,’’ but the complete Words of 
Institution are: ‘‘ This is My Body which is given 
or broken for you.’’ Time and place go to show 
that, when first spoken, these words anticipated the 
sacrifice on the Cross, and therefore could not be 
taken literally. Nowhere in Scripture are we told 
that in the distant future the Holy Spirit will require, 
to lead us into all truth on this subject, the assist- 
ance of St. Thomas Aquinas, sitting at the feet of 
‘* the Philosopher,’ Aristotle, a stranger from the 
Commonwealth and House of God, and, when doctrinal 
necessity requires, a stranger to his own philosophy ; 
thus: ‘‘ Et ita licet sit secundum communem nature 
ordinem, quod accidens sit in subjecto; ex speciali 
tamen ratione, secundum ordinem gratie accidentia 


sunt in hoc sacramento sine subjecto—Summa. Pars 
Tertia : Quzstio Ixxvii, Art. 1. 
I am, etc., 
P. G. CAWLEY 


[This correspondence is closed.—Epb. S.R.] 


THE PERFECT INN 


SIR,—There is something very noble about the 
self-sacrifice shown by Mr. Grant Richards in his 
revelation of two favourite inns. Spurred on by a 
sense of duty and by your exhortation, I add the 
names of some favourite English inns. They differ 
widely in character but they have merits in common. 
‘The Foley Arms’ at Malvern, quietest and most 
Victorian of all; ‘ The Bolton Arms’ at Leyburn, 
famous for the mid-day meal on Sunday; Harker’s 
at York, with the well covered side tables in the 
coffee-room; ‘ The Anchor’ at Porlock Weir, with 
its rooms a riot of flowers and its candle-lit dining- 
room. These have left me happy memories for 
which I am grateful, but I must not omit to pay 
my tribute to Mr. Fothergill’s ‘ Spreadeagle,’ which 
bears the mark of an artist in many kinds and is at 
the top of my list. 

I am, etc., 
The University, Birmingham Eric GILLETT 


SIR,—There is certainly need of a trustworthy guide 
to really good inns. It would not, I am afraid, be very 
large. Lacking it, most of us have to learn by experi- 
ence, generally unpleasant. 

After a score of week-ends spent in cruising about 
the country (mainly the southern counties) in a car, I 
cannot think of half a dozen inns or hotels which 
would really deserve inclusion in such a list. ‘ The 
Spreadeagle ’ at Thame has already been commended 
by a correspondent. I can only add my recommenda- 
tions: and regrets that there are not more true inn- 
keepers like its landlord. I have found something of 
the same spirit, and good food and drink—if there is 
rather less originality about the bill of fare—at ‘ The 
White Hart’ at Lewes. This inn deserves its three 
stars in the A.A. Road Book—which cannot be said 
for some of the hotels so distinguished. ‘ The 
Talbot ’ at Ripley is another of the few good inns one 
remembers with gratitude. 
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‘The Haven’ at Poole Harbour can hardly be 
called an inn. It is a fairly large hotel. But few 
hotels are run with such enthusiasm, and care for the 
comfort of the guests. How many hotel managers, 
when congratulated on the good running of the hotel, 
would apologize for defects only visible to the technical 
eye, not to be seen by the most cantankerous visitor, 
and ask the visitor to come again so that he might 
have a chance to show how things should be done? 

If only you could print a Black List of inns to be 
avoided! But perhaps their names would be too many 
to print... . 

am; 
Mitre Court, Temple, E.C. 


[Many 
Ep. S.R.] 


letters are unavoidably held over.— 


P’s AND 


SIR,—Can any of your readers tell me the name 
of the patriotic and yet wary warrior to whom the 
following lines refer : 

He fled full soon on the first of June, 
But bade the rest keep fighting. 
CHARLES GREEN 


sé P’s AND Q’s ” 

SIR,—With regard to W, Charlton’s inquiry I have 
heard the following suggestions: (1) The. rather 
obvious, but unconvincing, one that ‘‘ p’’ and ‘‘q”’ 
are letters often mixed up by printers. (2) That it 
was the habit of publicans to put their customers’ 
drinks on slates in pints (‘‘P’s,’’) and quarts (‘‘Q’s’’). 
When a publican thought any man had had enough 
he would refer to the slate and tell him to mind his 

KENNETH C. BANKS 


SIR,—One explanation of this expression dates 
from the reign of Louis XIV—the days of vast wigs 
—when the dancing master would urge care: ‘‘ Mind 
your p’s (pieds) and q’s (queues).”’ 

Another explanation is that the expression means 
‘* Pints and Quarts,’’ a necessary warning when the 
tavern bill had run to the latter. 

H. M. Rocers 


‘ ELEPHANT AND CASTLE’ 


SIR,—With regard to T. S. Y. Boult’s inquiry I 
have heard that ‘ Elephant and Castle’ is a corrup- 
tion of ‘ Enfanta of Castile.’ 

KENNETH C. BANKS 


SIR,—This subject for an inn signboard was, I 
have always understood, derived from the skeleton of 
an elephant, which was dug up near Battle, I think. 
As the remains of ancient weapons were found near 
by, local imagination easily evolved a tale of an ele- 
phant slain in a battle against the Romans, the castle 
being the howdah, of course. The sign of the ‘ Pig 
and Tinder Box’ is from the same legend. 

H. M. Rocers 


“TO THE PURE” 


SIR,—The saying, ‘‘ To the pure all things are 
pure ’’ is found in the Epistle of Paul to Titus, ch. 1, 
15, which may be regarded as its source, so far at 
any rate as we, and our predecessors for a consider- 
able time back, are concerned. 

H. T. F. Duckwortu 
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MUSIC 


EDWARD ELGAR 


N Thursday, Sir Edward Elgar, O.M., cei. 
brated his seventieth birthday . . . but 


‘‘celebrated’”’ is not the word. For it is char. 
acteristic of the man that he discouraged any pubjc 
recognition of the event, which would have beep 
marked in any foreign country by jubilations ang 
performances, such as signalized Strauss’s attaip. 
ment of his sixtieth birthday three years ago, 
Modesty is an admirable quality, all the more admir. 
able since it is rare in these days when any excyg 
is made to serve for the advancement of popular 
reputations. Yet there must be many who woul 
have liked to pay the compliment of attending 
a concert of his works to the man whom they regari 
as the greatest of modern English composers an¢ 
indeed as one of the few outstanding figures in the 
musical world of to-day. There are, of course, some 
who will disagree profoundly with this opinion, For 
seventy is the awkward age for composers. A younger 
generation has reached maturity and, like all younger 
generations, is inclined to spurn the heroes of its 
predecessor. It is also a moment at which a sum. 
ming-up of the composer’s achievement may usefully 
be undertaken, even if final judgment cannot be pro- 
nounced. In the case of Elgar this summing-up can 
at least be complete (within the limits of space), since 
there is no indication that he is likely to take up 
again the pen he laid down in 1919. 

Except in so far as an original and powerful in- 
dividuality brings with it novelty, Elgar has broken 
no new ground. He stands at the end of an estab- 
lished line, not at the head of any new dynasty. 
Brought up in one of the cities of the Three Choir 
Festivals at a time when those Festivals were stil 
the most important musical events of the year, he 
turned his attention first to choral composition, since 
that gave him the greatest opportunity of a hear- 
ing. A succession of cantatas led to the creation of 
‘ The Dream of Gerontius.’ In spite of the handicap 
of religious dogma in its text—dogma is not in any 
event apt for musical expression and is a stumbling- 
block to those who do not hold the same belief— 
‘ Gerontius ’ has established its popularity in virtue 
of the imaginative quality of the music. It is of a 
finer grain and more subtle than its more ambitious 
successors, ‘ The Apostles’ and ‘ The Kingdom,’ two 
panels of an unfinished triptych. 

Elgar’s choral writing, both in these major works 
and in his part-songs, is always magnificent and effec- 
tive as sound. The chorus is used with complete mas 
tery as an orchestral instrument. But Elgar always 
lacked one quality, which has usually been conspicuous 
in English composers, namely, the feeling for language. 
His setting of words to music is often awkward for 
the voice, as anyone knows who has attempted his 
songs, and unjust to the poems, whose choice shows 
as a rule no want of literary taste. Elgar’s genius 
lies rather in the manipulation of large masses than 
in the apt underlaying of words or in the weaving of 
single threads. His education as a violinist accounts 
for his bias towards orchestral technique and against 
the pianoforte, for which he has never written with 
real understanding. This bias is remarkable and no 
unwelcome in a composer born in a period when the 
influence of the pianoforte was paramount and when 
most musicians were writing for the orchestra ™ 
terms of pianistic technique just as a century before 
they had written for it in terms of vocal technique. 

Elgar has always thought in terms of the 
orchestra. One never feels that his instru 
mentation, for all its opulence and ingenuity, bears 
the least trace of meretriciousness. The colours ® 
which his themes are presented are a natural part 
those themes and never give the impression of hav- 
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ing been laid upon them with the hand of a mere 
yirtuoso in orchestral ‘* stunts.’’ For this reason his 
themes, when robbed of their instrumental colour, 
jose also a vital part of their quality and may appear 
commonplace and pretentious. But one cannot ac- 
cept the verdict of those who upon this evidence dis- 
miss Elgar’s music as trivial and bombastic. For 
this criterion of seeing whether it will stand the test 
of being isolated and placed as it were, in a vacuum, 
isnot a fair one. When other skilful orchestrators, 
for instance Tchaikovsky or Liszt, deck out trivial 
themes in fine clothes, the result is not noble, but 
rather nauseating. Elgar’s mind never worked in that 
way and it is impossible to dissociate the content 
from the form in which it is presented. 

Furthermore, however much Elgar’s music may 
arouse antipathy, it must be admitted that everything 
he has written is intensely personal and is the outcome 
of an emotional experience so strongly felt that it 
had to find expression. This may not be wholly true 
of those occasional pieces, which he has thrown off 
by way of making a livelihood, just as Mozart and 
Beethoven turned out a mass of dances and other 
forgotten trifles. But I am concerned with Elgar’s 
substantial works. To them we may apply the verdict 
of a critic who wrote of the Symphony in A flat: 
“While every bar in it may not be first-rate, every 
bar is undoubtedly first-hand.’’ It is this very quality 
of individuality which arouses dislike in those who 
are not in tune with the composer’s personality. His 
strongest characteristic is a deep religious feeling, 
and there is no smugness in it. It permeates every- 
thing he has written, and the failure to realize its 
presence in the orchestral works no less than in the 
oratorios has often led to a misunderstanding of their 
meaning. 

It has been a commonplace with those who must 
always find parallels where none exist, and will call 
aman by the name of some other he may not even 
remotely resemble, to dub Elgar ‘‘ the English 
Brahms.’’ Except that both men display an earnest 
purpose, which becomes at times sententious, it is 
difficult to see any kinship between them. In a sense 
Elgar took up the symphony where Brahms had left 
it, and went still further in the direction of stating 
the ideas fully in the first part of the movement, so 
that the ‘‘ development ’’ had to be filled out with 
new material. But in every other way Elgar’s mind 
has worked along different lines from that of Brahms. 
For whereas Brahms evolved a movement from a 
single germ-theme, out of which all the material would 
be developed, Elgar created his contrasting themes 
and worked them together sometimes without achiev- 
ing complete coalescence. Brahms’s music has, there- 
fore, a complete unity, which is sometimes criticized 
as lack of variety, while Elgar’s is always dramatic 
and full of contrasts, which has laid him open to the 
accusation of lacking a sense of form. Both these 
criticisms are unjust and suggest that the critics are 
looking for qualities which the composers severally 
did not seek. If the ability to place the material in 
such a way as to bring out the salient points in a 
large structure constitutes a sense of form, Elgar is 
a master-architect. 


THE THEATRE 
THE SABBATICAL YEAR 


By Ivor Brown 


The Combined Maze. Adapted by Frank Vosper from the novel 
by May Sinclair. The Royalty Theatre. 

HE Forum Theatre Guild is to be congratu- 

lated on rescuing from oblivion a play which 

‘ may have struck the average manager as a 

little too good to live. I wrote about it when it 


was produced by the Repertory Players and now I 


can do no more than recommend it with the 
observation that its dark fidelity to life seems to 
me far less ‘‘ depressing ’’ (to use the inevitable 
adjective of suburban dispraise) than the garish 
falsity which prophesies a durable bliss for the 
chuckle-heads of the ordinary comedy after they have 
meandered through three acts of well-tailored 
trifling. For ninety-nine per cent. of the population 
money is a tyrant and a terrorist; it is a law-giver 
without a sense of law; it frustrates and oppresses ; 
it lures and eludes. For the hundredth individual it 
may be just a background thrown down by some 
kindly providence for the staging of an effortless 
enjoyment or a feverish infelicity. He toils not 
neither does he calculate. The money is laid on like 
gas and water and he has but to turn the tap 
that he may leave London for the Lido, marriage for 
divorce, or Babs for Babette. About this hundredth 
man, ninety-nine plays are written: ‘ The Combined 
Maze’ is the hundredth play which deals with the 
ninety-nine. | Had its central character been less 
poor by a five pound note the whole of his life 
would have been altered. It is as true to life as 
that. 


The piece was given a trial production on a 
Sunday evening early in the year, and I remember 
being struck not only by its quality but by its loneli- 
ness. There had been a bad patch of Sunday nights 
and I was beginning to feel mildly aggrieved that 
the experimentalists and pioneers who invade the 
Sabbath calm of the distressed critic should bore me 
so much more than the unpretentious people who 
make no pretences, talk about ‘‘ the industry,’’ and 
never make a parade of high horses in order to 
mount them with a flourish in Shaftesbury Avenue. 
‘ The Combined Maze’ seemed to me worth a week- 
end sacrificed. The lofty expressionist might dis- 
miss it as ‘* Manchester school,’’ thus displaying 
little logic, for, though the piece is of a quiet 
actuality once associated with Miss Horniman’s 
theatre, it is not to be dismissed because it is a 
cousin to Jane Clegg. But the very excellence of 
‘The Combined Maze’ made me reflect on the 
futility of much that I had been compelled to witness 
on Sunday nights and Monday afternoons on the 
supposition that these were going to be exceptional 
pieces. Last week, for instance, there was Mr. D. 
H. Lawrence’s tiresome play about David. Having 
been wearied unto faintness by this essay on Saul-into- 
Saint and David-into-fox (at least one may take it 
that way) I forebore to harass my readers with 
reminiscences of my fatigue. But the time has come 
for saying a word or two about the ‘‘ Sunday 
Societies.’’ 

These societies exist to pursue adventures in the 
unknown or to reflect foreign fashions of the more 
esoteric kind. In this search for unknown English 
plays of outstanding merit they are hampered by the 
fact that there are not any. I do not believe in the 
neglected genius whose masterpieces are piled in 
disprision on the garret floor. What I do know is 
that anyone who advertises for plays by new authors 
will find his doorstep immediately deluged by scripts 
which are both unactable and unreadable. The 
country teems with people, mainly women, who have 
accepted a call to a dramatic ministry without mak- 
ing any preliminary inquiries as to the conditions of 
the job. The administrators of a Sunday Society 
have to begin their labours by sorting or shifting 
the mass of imbecilities which is silted up on their 
office door-step. Despairing for a moment of Eng- 
land, they may look across the sea and there they 
notice that the progressive movement is not so much 
writing plays at the moment as turning out scripts 
for ambitious producers to manipulate and “‘ stylize.”’ 

The dilemma of the Sunday Society is therefore 
acute. The discussion drama, of which Shaw and 
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Barker were the early masters, under whom the Sab- 
batical audience would sit as gladly as others sat 
under Spurgeon, has lost its vigour and its novelty. 
This discussion-drama, which no longer attracts the 
young intellectual insurgents, was very well fitted 
for Sunday night performances, because faulty act- 
ing or insufficient rehearsal, while it might scotch 
the author’s purpose, could hardly kill it. 

But doctrine is out of vogue. The left-wingers of 
our theatre look to anything rather than the word. 
They want spectacle with style, sculptural values with 
a plastic vivacity, a pattern of sound and,mood and 
movement with the producer imposing his design. 
This, they say, and not the snipping of Blue Books 
into question and answer, is drama. They may be 
right, but their trouble is that the Producer’s Theatre 
of the new continental model is entirely incompatible 
with the rush and scramble and improvisation of a 
Sunday night performance. 

Let us go back to Mr. Lawrence’s ‘ David.’ That 
may or may not be a deplorable piece of literature, 
but it seemed to me that here was exactly the oppor- 
tunity for the masterly and ruthless producer. The 
writing made so little appeal to me that I could have 
cried ‘‘ Lay on’”’ to anybody proposing to cut and 
reshape it. At the same time there were spectacular 
values obviously attainable and a comprehensive effort 
might have been made to establish an archaic idiom in 
decoration. A great producer could have put some 
stamp of his own style upon it all. But he could only 
have done so if he had the fullest opportunity of re- 
hearsal and full resources in money. You cannot stage 
a huge chronicle of this order and combine the tactics 
of an adroit stage-movement with a satisfactory 
decoration and design unless you are master in your 
own house and master for a considerable period and 
with great resources. The Sunday Society has to 
hire a theatre, conduct its rehearsals as best it can, 
and works always under the apprehension that its cast 
may dwindle at the last minute owing to offers of 
remunerative work which the volunteers for the special 
production cannot be expected to refuse. It has 
further to think in shillings where the great producer 
thinks in pounds, 

The conclusions which I accordingly derive from 
a somewhat melancholy sabbatical year of play-going 
are that the Sunday Societies should stick to realism 
or otherwise hold their peace. Attempts to deal in 
powerful brass and to rush in where Reinhardt might 
fear to tread are apt to be disastrous. The Pro- 
ducer’s Theatre may be the Continental fashion of 
the moment, but it is not to be stormed by the eager 
but unmunitioned volunteers who supply our progres- 
sive Sunday evenings. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—66 


Set sy T. EARLE WELBy 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an Epigram, in 
rhymed English verse, on A Distant Prospect of an 
Absconding Bookmaker. Adoption of the eighteenth- 
century manner is recommended, but not insisted on. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a paragraph such 
as Carlyle might have written in criticism of a pro- 
posal to open a Borough Academy of Jazz Dancing at 
the cost of the ratepayers of Chelsea. ‘ 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week, LITERARY 66a, 
or LITERARY 66s). 


ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing ; 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only, 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. F 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words mug be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to hj 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in fo 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot ) 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitteg be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed accordj 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon. 
day, June 13, 1927. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the SaTuRDAY REVIEW immediate} 
following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of th 
Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 64 


Set BY Epwarp SHANKS 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and « 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a translation into 
English verse of the following poem : 


Hértest du denn nicht hinein, 

Das Musik das Haus umschlich? 
Nacht war schwer und ohne Schein, 
Doch der sanft auf hartem Stein 
Lag und spielte, das war ich. 


Was ich konnte, sprach ich aus: 
“© Liebste du, mein Alles du!’’ 
Ostlich brach ein Licht heraus, 
Schwerer Tag trieb mich nach Haus, 
Und mein Mund ist wieder su. 
Huco von HOFMANNSTHAL 


Competitors are warned that there is a catch in this 
and that those who discern what it is will acquire 
merit thereby. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for one sentence to go 
at the foot of a column in an evening paper, report- 
ing an item of news and giving as many facts as 
possible to one principal verb. Example: ‘‘ Elizabeth 
Hulkins (56), formerly a laundrymaid, was fined 40s. 
at Billingsgate Police Court to-day for describing 
Thomas Moggs, her step-sister’s son-in-law, an unem- 
ployed fish-porter, now on the dole, as a lazy houné, 
thus leading to a breach of the peace.’’ Competitors, 
who will be expected to do much better than this, 
will be allowed as many words as they can use but 
only one principal verb and no relative clauses. 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
Edward Shanks, with which we concur. and we have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with 
his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. SHANKS 


64a. The catch in this competition was a Very 
simple one, and I supposed that a good many compet 
tors would see at once what it was. But not one came 
anywhere near it. One imagined a reference in Hof 
mannsthal’s poem to cats, and another to a wireless 
loud speaker. Lester Ralph completely. dumbfounded 
me by writing : 
A heavier ‘* Day ” drove me to make 
My way back home, without refrain, 


and adding a note that ‘‘ ‘ Day’ assumes that ‘ Der 
Tag’ is the cumbrous journal alluded to by the 
‘ Poet.’ ’’ Mr. Ralph seems to. be over-equipped with 
ingenuity, and should beware lest he find himself dis 
covering cryptograms. I can imagine only that he 
was led to this singular discovery by supposing 
‘* schwerer ’’ to be the comparative form. He further 
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pewildered me by translating “‘ Liebste ’’ as ‘* Puss,”’ 
jut I have no theory to account for this. 

The catch was no more than this. Hofmannsthal, 
always an assiduous and adroit borrower, has here 
borrowed from an English poet. His little song ‘s 
atentiy an echo of the first two stanzas of Brownin; 
‘4 Serenade at the Villa,’ and I hoped that some 
entrants would recognize this and give him back echo 


for echo. Since none did, all start again on an 
equality. But it cannot be said that the running is 
very good. As not infrequently happens, there were 


excellent single lines in versioas otherwise inferior. !f 
Gwen A. Polgreen had kept the whole of her 
translation on the level of ‘‘ Your house beset by 
music’s cry ’’ she would have stood a chance of a 
place, but she did not. The use of the dictionary is 
perceptible in several examples, and more than one 
competitor has, with Lester Ralph, taken ‘‘schwerer’’ 
for a comparative. Heavier, I should like to know, 
than what ? 

The song is a faint and wistful thing, and no one 
has properly rendered its peculiar music. J. W. 
Pepper (who has put a title of his own on the poem, 
perhaps for a sentimental reason) comes closest to it, 
and I recommend him for the first prize. Lady 
Huntingfield almost deserves the second prize, but not 
quite, and therefore no second prize is recommended. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 
To FELicia 


Music stole on velvet feet 
Round thy house the dark night long. 
Heard’st thou not the call, my sweet? 
Knew’st thou who, on stony seat, 
Softly lay, and raised his song? 


Thou, my all, my one delight! 
All my soul I uttered then. 
Eastward broke a sudden light— 
Weary day put me to flight, 
And my mouth is closed again. 
J. W. 


648. Here many entrants missed one or other or 
both of two obvious points. In the first place, an 
incitement to burlesque was surely implicit, and I 
have therefore ruled out the two competitors who 
simultaneously hit on the single idea of recounting 
Captain Lindbergh’s exploits in a single sentence. I 
might add that both would also have been ruled out 
for another reason, covered by my second point. The 
sentence was ‘‘ to go at the foot of a column in an 
evening paper,’’ and that is not where one would find 
a report of Lindbergh’s flight. Nor would one ever 
find there sentences, such as were submitted by many, 
which might have been written by Henry James in a 
state of exuberant dementia. T. H. Sheridan, for 
example, mentioned neither name nor age of his male- 
factor, nor even made it clear whether she was actually 
arrested or not. She seems to have fallen down in 
the street and thus attracted the attention of a police- 
man. What a news-item! A few competitors did 
magine the presence of a grim sub-editor standing 
Over them, realized that the sentences which I asked 
them to ridicule represent a certain technical skill. 
Among these the prizes will presently be apportioned. 
Others who grasped the outline of the technical prob- 
lem failed to understand that the sub-editor would 
not pass any words which did not add to the informa- 
ton conveyed, and that the multiplication of general 
adjectives and adverbs was therefore useless. Others 
yet did not choose the right sort of news-item for this 
treatment. Several who failed when these tests were 
applied nevertheless produced good jokes. I liked 
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_H. C. M.’s ‘‘William Aeneas Wells (22), who was a 
| grandson of John Wellington Wells and winner of Uni- 
versity Prizes for Applied Thaumaturgy and Domestic 
Demonology.’”’ On the whole, C. F. Casey, 
though he does not use a great number of words, best 
combines burlesque invention and realistic treatment, 
and IJ therefore recommend him for the first prize. The 
runners-up are Gordon Daviot and T. B. L. Both 
had things which no sub-editor would pass—the 
‘* puffs’? in Daviot’s sentence, the reference to 
a book in T. B. L.’s. But both have the right spirit 
and both show admirable staying-power. I therefore 
suggest that, if the Editor will consent to such a 
diversion of funds, the second prize in this competition 
should be given to one of them, and the second prize 
not awarded in Competition 64a to the other. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Mr. Francis R. Gument, solicitor, at the South- 
Eastern Police Court, Lilac Hill, S.E., this morning, 
defending William Slasher, 44, a navvy, of Topsail 
Street, Peckham (charged with assault on John 
Thrower, 42, a pawnbroker, of Pledge Row, Peck- 
ham, and afterwards bound over in his own recogniz- 
ances to keep the peace for twelve months), in answer 
to a question from the magistrate, Mr. Upson Downs, 
said that in view of the stream of missiles, compris- 
ing fire-irons, golf-clubs, crockeryware, and a large 
American alarm clock, that the plaintiff contributed 
to the dispute, Slasher’: single retort with a pickaxe 
evidenced a great restraint and forbearance in the face 
of extreme provocation. 


C. F. Casey 


SECOND PRIZES 


I 


Suddenly and savagely attacked, most probably, in the theory 
of the local police, from behind, at some time in the early part of 
yesterday, Thursday, morning, certainly not later than 4.30, and 
not earlier than 1 o’clock, in one of the lonely, grass-grown 
lanes on the Downs side of the picturesque village of 
Moddlesham, Sussex (famous, for a season, as the Moddlesham 
of Hilaire Belloc’s delightful ‘ The Slant of the Land ’), by, 
presumably, the more desperate section of the notorious black- 
mailing race-gang known variously as the Hell-for-Leather Boys 
and The Quakers’ Dozen—the elusive quarry of the alert Sussex 
Constabulary for at least a twelvemonth past—an unknown man, 
apparently of the well-to-do yeoman farmer class, age about 50, 
five feet eight inches in height, of stocky build, with fair hair 
tinged with grey, blue-grey eyes, a full set, upper and lower, of 
artificial teeth, and an irregular-shaped mole on the left cheek, 
wearing a rough grey tweed coat and waistcoat, brown corduroy 
breeches, brown leggings and shoes, a brown felt trilby hat with 
a small cock’s feather stuck in the brim, tan leather gloves, 
and carrying a stout unmounted ashstick having a straight 
handle, lies in a critical condition at the Sussex General Hos- 
pital, up to 3 o’clock this afternoon unidentified by friend or 
relation in spite of the closest and most unsparing efforts on 
the part of the Hospital authorities and the police, and in spite, 
curiously enough, of an announcement sent out at 
1 o’clock by all the English stations of the B.B.C. 

Tt. B. 


II 


Rashly attempting to board a westward-bound pirate "bus while 
in motion at the junction of the Haymarket and Pall Mall, about 
eleven o’clock last night, on his way home from witnessing the 
first opera performance of the season at Covent Garden—an 
abridged version of Wagner’s ‘ Ring '—John Farquarson Stook 
(52), retired manufacturer of indoor amusements, notably Stook’s 
Unbreakable Tiddleywinks and Stook’s Self-fielding Table 
Tennis, and one-time president of the International Society for 
the Propagation of Non-Betting Pastimes, at present resident at 
16, Saturday Terrace, Page Street, Maida Vale, but more com- 
monly domiciled in the Isle of Wight, was seriously impaled on 
the iron ferrule, five inches in length, of a long and happily 
now old-fashioned type of umbrella carried by Mrs, Margaret 
Snivelling-Snivelling, of 2, Impasse Mews, Mayfair, wife of the 
chairman of Puppins, Ltd., of Putney and Leicester, but more 
widely known to the British public under her maiden name of 
Letitia Maudlin Maundering, the American philanthropist and 
authoress of “‘ Books for Budding Brides,’’ a series translated 
into six languages, and famous in two continents for their 
human appeal and sympathetic style and almost unprocurable in 
a first edition owing to their unprecedented popularity. 

Gorvon Davior 
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BACK NUMBERS—XXVI 


T is curious, in turning over old files, to observe 
[«= composure with which the Saturpay REVIEW 

greeted masterpieces, recognized as such, on their 
appearance in the ’fifties and ’sixties. Writing with 
considerable familiarity with those files, I can off-hand 
cite only one instance in which admiration became 
ecstatic, the review of Meredith’s ‘ Shaving of Shag- 
pat.’ Certainly this paper was cool enough in its 
appreciation of Palgrave’s ‘ Golden Treasury.’ It 
saw that the book was the best thing of its kind done 
till then, and it wisely gave special praise to Palgrave 
for the often very happy juxtaposition of pieces; but it 
did not perceive that the book was one destined to 
affect powerfully the poetical taste of at least two 
generations of readers. 


* 


That Palgrave was impeccable is a doctrine I have 
assailed with some energy in another place. He 
ignored a good many admirable poets, and he mis- 
represented some, but nothing can ever deprive him 
of his claim to honour as a pioneer. There are a 
dozen pieces to be found in every general anthology 
which he first brought into prominence, and that alone 
would entitle him to our gratitude; but he did a great 
deal more. With his broad sympathies, he came 
nearer than anyone else has done to the fair treat- 
ment of all periods and schools. Some limitations he 
had. Like everyone else in his age, he was not fully 
alive to Donne, to certain Elizabethan song-writers, 
to Clare, and he was over-generous, considering the 
modest size of his book, to Wordsworth. More- 
over, he was too tolerant towards pieces which had 
fixed themselves in the popular memory but were 
hardly poetry. 


* 
* * 


Specialists have surpassed him in this or that 
section. A whole body of beautiful Elizabethan verse 
has been made available to everyone by Bullen; there 
had been discoveries in seventeeth- and eighteenth-cen- 
tury poetry; Rochester has been promoted to some- 
thing like his due position, and Moore has been 
discarded, and so forth. But only one general 
anthology has acquired anything like the authority 
still enjoyed by Palgrave’s. With a wider range, and 
the benefit of the research done during forty years 
between the appearance of the ‘ Golden Treasury ’ 
and the ‘ Oxford Book of English Verse,’ Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch made a volume that, as regards the 
first five-sixths of it, could scarcely be bettered. Of 
all that part of it I would say that though it could be 
brought into closer relation with the mind of this 
generation by the addition of certain curiosities of 
beauty and the elimination of a few things inserted in 
mere piety, it could not be made more justly repre- 
sentative along its own lines. 


* 
* * 


Where Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch fell into error of a 
most calamitous kind was where ‘algrave also 
eventually, in his supplementary anthology, went 
astray—in dealing with contemporaries. To ignore 
Dixon, Hopkins, Lord de Tabley, Lionel Johnson, 
Ernest Dowson, Mary Coleridge, Arthur Symons is to 
give a gravely false picture of the poetry of the later 
nineteenth century. Dixon and Hopkins were two of 
the most original intelligences at work on poetry in 


their period, to which also belonged another curioys 
unsatisfactory, yet highly stimulating and gti 
neglected writer, Hake. The case of the last seem, 
hopeless. Rossetti, at the time when he had immeng 
influence over those who were forming poetical taste 
insisted earnestly on the novelty of Hake’s work 
and some twenty years ago efforts were made by two 
critics, each a poet, to revive interest in him; py 
nowhere do I find allusion or quotation to-day. Hake 
seems to have disappeared. It cannot be permanently 
for the application of his scientific mind, with , 
genuinely poetical fervour, to certain difficult cases 
resulted occasionally in things too valuable to be left 
unexamined. But he will have lang to wait. 


* 
* * 


Another poet for whom Rossetti strove, with hardly 
more success, was Ebenezer Jones. The anthologies, 
including Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s, have all printed 
the one piece, ‘ When the World is Burning.’ There 
appears to be no one editing anthologies who is capable 
of recognizing the peculiar urgency of ‘ A Lady's 
Hand,’ or the extraordinary force and subtlety with 
which sensation is rendered in ‘ A Crisis,’ or the fierce, 
ungrown strength (amid puerilities) in many scattered 
passages of his work. But the others who have been 
named have all arrived at or near their deserved 
position, and it is difficult to understand why Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch has not revised the final sectioa 
of the ‘ Oxford Book.’ 


* 


When Palgrave produced his supplementary volume, 
his chief enthusiasm was seen to be for Arthur 
O’Shaughnessy, a poet now utterly out of fashion, but 
one who, for all his tenuity, will survive. Not only 
by virtue of his three or four best-known lyrics but 
also on account of a piece that, so far as I am aware, 
all accepted anthologies have passed over, the highly 
imaginative and for its author exceptionally vigorous 
poem on a werwolf theme, ‘ Bisclaveret.’ Palgrave, 
it is to be feared, did his favourite more harm than 
good by excess of generosity. He also: excited at 
the time some irritation in authoritative quarters by 
passing over Philip Bourke Marston, whose misfor- 
tunes had aroused among his friends a perhaps rather 
extravagant admiration of his monotonous poetry. 
Marston, no doubt, was over-much influenced by the 
two great poets with whom he associated, but at 
least one piece of his should have a place in a 
comprehensive anthology. 


* 
* * 


Fashion affects anthologies, and the editor’s bias 
should affect his choice very definitely. To demand of 
an editor absolute impartiality is to demand that he 
shall have no individuality. As a Victorian wit put it, 
complete catholicity in matters of art is desirable only 
in an auctioneer. Palgrave certainly did not conceal 
his bias. He had grown up in an atmosphere of 
romanticism, and Tennyson was his friend and 
adviser: it is impossible to forget these facts while 
reading his book. If his sympathies were broad, he 
was not equally in love with every kind of poetry. 
His book is very much the work of a particular man, 
free from narrow prejudices but with pronounced 
preferences, working in a particular period. Always 
a pleasure to revel in, for one may skip the Scott 
and Moore selections, it is also an_ instructive 
document for the history of poetical taste ia England. 

STET. 
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REVIEWS 
AT SEA 
By EDWARD SHANKS 


Hakluyt’s Voyages. Illustrated edition in eight 
volumes. Vols. I and II. Dent. 7s. 6d. each. 

The Diary of Henry Teonge. Edited by G. E. 
Mainwaring. Routledge. tas. 6d. 

Sir Francis Drake. By E. F. Benson. ‘ Golden 
Hind’ Series. The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 


HE Englishman knows that he can sail the seas 
T and believes that he can write, and therefore 
when he dips his pen in sea-water we expect some- 
thing over-and-above characteristic. Nor are we dis- 
appointed. These books, to be sure, are not exclusively 
concerned with the sea. Many of Hakluyt’s earlier 
“voyages”? are voyages overland. But these, too, 
are full of the salt spirit of exploration and of that 
sort of adventure, reckless from one point of view, 
from another obviously based on a sober expectation 
of gain, which has always characterized our race and 
has scattered it, to its indubitable profit, more widely 
over the face of the earth than any other. Mr. 
Benson puts it very well when he says that ‘‘ it was 
part of Drake’s most sane genius never to confound 
the impossible with the highly improbable. - Into a 
highly improbable adventure he went tingling with 
enjoyment and resource,’’ but he knew ‘“‘ the dream 
of amadman ”’ when he saw one. Drake sailed round 
the world because it was a better way of getting his 
captured treasure safe home than attempting a passage 
through the Straits of Magellan or round Cape Horn 
against the roused navies of Spain. The voyage was 
a strange mixture of a schoolboy’s lark and a mature 
strategist’s wisdom, and this combination has been 
many times useful to us, because it has been as many 
times perplexing to our enemies. 

The Reverend Henry Teonge gives us a later 
glimpse of the same mixed and baffling temperament. 
What drove him) to sea? Perhaps to himself, perhaps 
to his wife, he alleged the poverty of a country parish 
and the better chances of advancement in a more 
adventurous sphere. Certainly he took on board the 
practical matter-of-factness of a good parish priest. 
It comes out even in the rather bad little poems which 
from time to time he wrote and incorporated in his 
diary, with some such note to each as ‘* Composed 
October 1st, over against the East part of Candia.’’ 
The ship became his parish, there he had his work and 
his recreations, and he was responsible for his parish. 
On one occasion he was so unfortunate as to have for 
a shipmate the rather mad, very brilliant and 
altogether disconcerting Lord Mordaunt (better known 
as the Earl of Peterborough), and inconveniences 
resulted : 


The Lord Mordaunt, taking occasion by my not being very 
well, would have preached, and asked the Captain’s leave last 
night, and to that intent sat up till 4 in the morning to com- 
pose his speech, and intended to have Mr. Norwood to sing 
the Psalm. All this I myself heard in agitation ; and, resolving 
to prevent him, I got up in the morning before I should have 
done had I had respect to my; own health, and came into the 
great cabin, where I found the zealous Lord with our Captain, 
whom I did so handle in a smart and short discourse that he 
went out of the cabin in great wrath. In the afternoon he 
set one of the carpenter’s crew to work about his cabin; 
and I, being acquainted with it, did by my Captain’s order 
discharge the workman, and he left working; at which the 
Reverend Lord was so vexed that he borrowed a hammer, 
and busied himself all that day in nailing up his hangings; 
but, being done on the Sabbath-day, and also when there was 
nO necessity, I hope the work will not be long-lived. 


It is the very tone of the practical country parson 
dealing anxiously but firmly with some high-placed 
feweomer into his parish. This was on Novem- 


ber 3: on the 26th Teonge notes: ‘‘ The Lord 
Mordaunt . . . hath left us, and is gone into the 
Rupert; and his Sunday’s work is come to nothing.’’ 
Thus is the earnest parish priest justified. One would 
like to have Peterborough’s account of the incident; 
but one can guess at it, because both Peterborough 
and Teonge are authentic characters from the novels 
of Trollope. 

Teonge, as a traveller, is most entertaining and 
also most informative when he is least conscious of 
being a traveller. When he deliberately sets down 
information, he most appears to be at sea: 


The original of the French were the Gauls (whose original 
is not well known), a warlike people, who, sacked Rome, and 
carried their conquering army into Greece, where they inhabit- 
ing were called Gallo-Gretians, or Gallthians. After, they 
were subdued by Julius Czsar, and made subject to the Roman 
Empire ; and after, they invaded Gaul, and erected a monarchy, 
continuing to this day. 


Such stuff, no doubt, went into his letters home, and, 
no doubt, Mrs. Teonge read it all to awe-filled 
parishioners. But we can be certain that he told her 
also ‘‘ we had an aitchbone of good beef and cabbage ; 
a hinder-quarter of mutton and turnips; a hog’s head 
and haslett (chitterlings) roasted; three tarts, three 
plates of apples, two sorts of excellent cheese.: this is 
our short-commons at sea.’’ Teonge was really at 
home in a jolly country rectory afloat in the 
Mediterranean. 

The same odd combination of England and the 
strange seas appears in the most dramatic episode of 
all Drake’s voyages—the trial of Doughty. Drake 
had been entrusted by the Queen with powers of life 
and death, but he empanelled a jury to tell him whether 
Doughty were innocent or guilty. Having done so, 
he stood stiffly on the point that the jury’s business 
was only to decide on the fact, the resulting sentence 
being his own affair. And, having done that, he 
appealed to the jury to suggest some sentence alterna- 
tive to that of death which it was in his mind to pro- 
nounce. He found neither of the alternatives proposed 
satisfactory and so had Doughty’s head cut off. Mr. 
Benson ends the story on the true Kingsley note: 
‘** There died a black traitor and a very gallant gentle- 
man.’’ But Drake took it all in a less romantic 
manner. He was the perfect type of the English 
adventurer : he played a free fantasia, as circumstances 
suggested, on the themes provided by the institutions 
of home. 

Wherever we dig in this new and very pleasant 
edition of Hakluyt, (the printing is not very good, but 
the illustrations and general shape are excellent) 
water of the same flavour comes to the surface. 
Witness this extract from the report made to the 
Worshipful Company of Moscovy Merchants by 
Richard Cheinie on ‘‘the second voiage into Persia’’ : 


Alse, to inform your worship of your Persian voyage what 
I judge: it is a voyage to bee followed. The king of Gillan, 
whereas yet you have had no traffique, liveth al by merchan- 
dise: and it is neere Casbin, and not past six weeks travaile 
from Ormus, whither all the spices be brought: and here 
(I meane at Gillan) a trade may be established: But your 
worships must send such men as are no riotous livers, nor 
drunkards. For if such men goe, it wil be to your dishonour 
and great hinderance, as appeared by experience the yeere 
1565, when as Richard Johnson went to Persia, whose 
journey had bene better stayed then set forward. For whereas 
before wee had the name among those heathen people to be 
such marchants as they thought none like in all respects, his 
vicious living there hath made us to be compted worse then 
the Russes. 

Againe, if such men travaile in your affaires in such a 
voyage, you shall never know what game is to be gotten. 
For how can such men imploy themselves to seek the trade, 
that are inclined to such vices? or howe can God prosper 
them in your affaires? But when a trade is established by 
wise and discreet men, then wil it be for your worships to 
traffique there, and not before: for a voiage or market made 
evil at the first, is the occasion that your worships shal never 
understand what gaine is to be gotten thereby hereafter. 


What a world that was, and (thank God !) how like it 
is to our own! 
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FOREIGN SECRETARIES 


British Foreign Secretaries 1807-1916. By 


Algernon Cecil. Bell. 15s. 


M R. ALGERNON CECIL was already favour- 
ably known by his biography of Lord Salisbury 
and for writing one of the most readable chapters 
in the ‘ Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy,’ 
a work of which he makes abundant use in his latest 
volume. The studies in personality and policy now 
issued should increase his reputation among candid 
students of history. Well informed if not based on 
new information, they show independence of judg- 
ment, they are written with distinction, and are rather 
more outspoken than is common in works of this 
kind. They might almost be said occasionally to pierce 
the crust of designing fiction, which, one great his- 
torical scholar has told us, covers the whole surface 
of modern history. The period dealt with extends 
roughly from the time when the Foreign Office 
‘“ emerges from the shadow cast by Pitt’s greatness’’ 
to the date at which it ‘‘ disappears again into the 
whirlpool of Mr. Lloyd George’s versatility.’” More 
precisely, it is in the main a series of connected 
studies of nine Foreign Secretaries—Castlereagh, Can- 
ning, Aberdeen, Palmerston, Clarendon, Granville, 
Rosebery, Salisbury, Grey. 

To Castlereagh’s foreign policy he pays the tribute 
which has now become customary and fashionable 
after a long period of eclipse. Pans of praise are 
now sung to the statesmanship of the man Byron, 
variously called a ‘‘ cold-blooded, smooth-faced, placid 
miscreant,’’ a minister ‘‘ the most despotic in inten- 
tion and the weakest in intellect that ever tyrannized 
over a country,” and ‘‘ carotid-artery cutting Castle- 
reagh.’’ The course of foreign relations since the 
last war has tended to emphasize the tendency ap- 
parent long before to revise and reverse the former 
estimate of Castlereagh and his work in the Congress 
period a century ago. Revision was necessary. But 
it is to be hoped that the revised will not be mistaken 
for the final version. Of Canning on the other hand 
Mr. Cecil is appreciative but critical. The judgment 


that he ‘‘ lacked the great manner, the high inter-. 


national courtesy, the sense of European solidarity, 
and the spirit of peace and counsel that so nobly dis- 
tinguished Castlereagh ’’ is not one which the chief 
authority on Canning has been able to accept and 
must be regarded as an over-statement. 

There is a striking study of Aberdeen, one of the 
suppressed characters of history. ‘‘ The world,”’ 
writes Mr. Cecil, ‘‘ was definitely the better for his 
labours. He had reached a lasting settlement with 
America, he had created a good understanding with 
France; and, though Europe within two years was 
to be shaken by a revolutionary upheaval, inter- 
national relationships had as healthy an appearance 
as they can ever be expected to possess.’’ If the con- 
cluding implication is pessimistic, the tribute to Aber- 
deen’s quiet achievement and high purpose should 
assist to a fairer judgment. 

The lengthiest study is of Palmerston, whose indis- 
cretions are illustrated and condemned with a vigour 
which has already provoked controversy. When in 
the autumn of 1850 some London workmen assaulted 
the aged General Haynau, an Austrian soldier with a 
reputation for cruelty, Palmerston wrote to the Home 
Secretary: ‘‘ The draymen were wrong in the par- 
ticular course they adopted. Instead of striking 
Haynau, which, however, by Koller’s account they 
did not do much, they ought to have tossed him in 
a blanket, rolled him in the kennel, and then sent 
him home in a cab, paying his fare to the hotel.’’ 

What was said in a private letter to a colleague 
cannot be called a diplomatic indiscretion. But a 
formal apology to the Austrian Government for what 
had occurred was accompanied by a rider, ‘‘ convey- 
ing tacit approval of the action of the mob.’’ As 


usual, the document was despatched without th 
Queen’s assent. ‘* There followed,’’ continues Mr, 
Cecil, ** according to a by this time more or jeg 
established precedent, a strong representation on the 
part of the Sovereign, qa mild rebuke on the part of 
the Prime Minister, an angry protest on the part of 
the Foreign Secretary, and finally a graceless anq 
worthless surrender.” Palmerston’s idiosyncrasy wag 
not without result in the Foreign Office itself, Q, 
one occasion he made such stinging comments on the 
fact that personal letters addressed to him at the 
Foreign Office had been opened before they reached 
him that one of the clerks challenged him to a duel, 
As the clerk was the one man who thoroughly under. 
stood the Schleswig-Holstein question the non-occyr. 
rence of the duel must have been departmentally fr. 
garded with rather mixed feelings. Mr. Cecil finds 
the Queen’s epitaph upon him ‘‘ not so much amiss”: 
‘* He had many valuable qualities though many bad 
ones, and we had, God knows, terrible trouble with 
him about foreign affairs.’’ 

The concluding studies are of the ‘‘ three Whig 
earls,’’ all of whom were welcome at the Foreigr 
Office, ‘‘ that last choice preserve of administration 
practised as a sport,’’ and of Lord Salisbury and Lorj 
Grey. The last has many points of interest and Mr. 
Cecil is clearly not one of that apparently large 
number who seem to regard almost any criticism of 
his policy as a kind of sin against’ the Holy Ghost. 
We are reminded of what he terms the ‘‘ constitu- 
tional irregularity ’’ for which Lord Grey was respon- 
sible in 1906 when important conversations took place 
of which the Cabinet, but not the editor of 
The Times, was ignorant. It is fair, however, to 
remember also that Lord Grey has since expressed 
his regret. 

We may conclude by congratulating Mr. Cecil once 
more upon the independence of judgment, outspoken- 
ness and interest of his latest volume of studies. 


THE LIFE OF POE 


Brentano. 2 vols. 


Israfel. 
42s. 


HE craze for long accounts of short lives persists 
in America. This book can hardly be said to 
outdo Amy Lowell’s work on Keats. Poe lived some 
fourteen years longer than Keats and had a stormier, 
more varied and, at some points, more mysterious 
existence: the mere enumeration of events would 
take up a greater space. But it is a very long book. 
It measures over goo pages from first cover to last 
(numbered, in a detestable manner, straight on 
through the two volumes) and not all of these pages 
are very well filled. But this at least can be said, 
that, save in the unlikely event of important new 
evidence being discovered, no one need ever again 
write the life of Poe. The mendacious account of 
Griswold, the inaccurate account of Ingram and the 
unsatisfactory account of Woodberry are all hereby 
superseded. Mr. Allen wastes space by giving us 
more than the facts, but he does give us all the facts. 
And there was need of this full narrative. Poe lied 
about his own life and seems to have infected everyone 
who came in contact with it: most of his biographers 
and critics have strayed from the truth, deliberately, 
like Griswold, or misied by Poe himself, like Ingram, 
or, like too many to enumerate, seduced by over- 
eagerness to prove a particular point of view. This 
last tendency is so prevalent as to make a complete 
collection of all the known facts imperative : without 
it the theorist finds it too easy to seize on a certain 
number of them that suit him, and to omit the rest. 
Mr. Allen’s over-abundance springs partly from 4 
desire to be sure of leaving out nothing material, 
partly, it would seem, from a mere love of putting 
words on paper. He has also very rightly thought It 
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r to insist on the background, on the America 
of Poe’s day. He has not, unfortunately, much of a 
gift for suggesting a background. He goes about it 
and about, with descriptions of the doubtful antiquities 
of Philadelphia and Baltimore, but hardly gives us so 
yivid an idea of the world in which Poe lived as we 
can get from a few pages of ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit.’ 
His choice of illustrations exaggerates the copious 
irrelevance of his book: it culminates in a photograph 
of Poe’s trunk and boot-hooks, at which point it is 
time to cry a halt, His commentary is generally ver- 
pose and frequently may be fairly described as inflated. 
From certain English writers he has contracted the 
unfortunate habit of referring to his hero as ‘‘ Mr. 
Poe,” and he has a hardly more fortunate habit of 
his own of referring to him as ‘‘ Israfel.”’ 

All this has to be said, but it would be ungrateful 
to Mr. Allen to say no more. His book, though it can 
hardly be called a pleasure to read it, is extremely 
valuable, for his anxiety lest he should leave any- 
thing out has had the desired effect. There is no 
part of Poe’s life, except perhaps the middle years 
of what we must, with a grimace, call prosperity, on 
which it does not throw some fresh light. Though he 
does not materially alter the generally accepted 
account, he makes it far easier than ever before to 
understand the relations which existed between the 
unhappy boy and John Allan. Allan was not a very 
estimable character: he appears here, and credibly, 
as even less estimable than one had supposed. (Mr. 
Allen might, by the way, have made a little plainer 
his hints about Frances Allan’s illness—not because 
his hints are obscure but because this manner of 
approaching a disagreeable subject makes it much 
more disagreeable.) But we may take it that Allan 
would have been equally difficult, mean and cruel if 
a son of his own had revealed a temperament like 
Edgar’s—and Edgar was not his son. It was the old 
and not uncommon tragedy of the relation of patron 
and dependent, in which the patron has not been 
initially moved by a genuine impulse of love or 
generosity. 

Mr. Allen is also very good and very enlightening 
on the ‘‘ mysterious ‘years ’’ between Poe’s expulsion 
from West Point and his marriage (also mysterious, 
though in a different way} with Virginia Clemm. His 
analysis of Poe’s disintegration after the death of 
Virginia leaves nothing to be desired, and his account 
of the effect on American letters of the American 
law of copyright is enough to make one forgive other, 
less useful departures from the straight line of 
narrative. 


THOMAS BECKET 


St. Thomas of Canterbury. By Sidney Dark. 
‘Great English Churchmen’ Series. Mac- 
millan. 6s. 


. has been profoundly observed that, all matters of 
history are matters of opinion, and our estimate of 
such a character as Archbishop Becket must neces- 
sarily be coloured to some extent by our attitude to 
the controversies in which he was engaged. Some 
Writers have been able to see in him nothing better 
than a crazy fanatic: to others—and among them is 
the writer of this memoir—he is at once a martyr 
and a saint. 

The character of Becket, it must be admitted, is 
one that presents many points of difficulty. His 
courage, sincerity of purpose and unfaltering devotion 
to a noble ideal must command the respect of every 
teader. At the same time he is continually laying 
himself open to well-deserved criticism. Even so 
sympathetic a biographer as the present Dean of 
Winchester, when writing of Becket, is constrained 
to admit that ‘‘ he was violent, impetuous, resentful 


of injuries, impatient of opposition, bitter in tongue, 
stubborn in heart.’’ Such qualities hardly go to the 
making of the complete saint. Mr. Sidney Dark, 
having definitely ranged himself on the side of Becket, 
has determined to be 
To his faults a little blind 
And to his virtues very kind. 

It is probably all to the good: the most readable 
history is that written by hero-worshippers. 

His career affords a curious parallel to that of 
Wolsey. He began as a king’s favourite; he ended 
as the same king’s victim. As Chancellor he was 
loaded with gifts from his royal master, and it was 
said by Archbishop Theobald that the two friends 
had ‘‘but one breast and mind.’’ His devotion to the 
Church at that period does not appear to have been 
unduly conspicuous, and certainly he did not scruple 
to expropriate church funds for the prosecution of his 
campaign in Toulouse. Henry could hardly have been 
blamed if he thought that he had found in Becket a 
pliant instrument for the execution of his will. 

Events were to prove that he had made a grievous 
miscalculation. For the quarrel that ensued some 
share of the} responsibility must be laid to the account 
of Becket; had he adopted a more conciliatory 
attitude at Montmirail the final tragedy might have 
been averted. The king, too, had a certain measure 
of justice on his side. That criminous clerks should 
be exempted from civil jurisdiction would have been 
a scandal in any age, and, as Green has pointed out, 
Henry, in formulating the constitutions of Clarendon, 
was merely appealing to the ancient ‘‘customs’’ of 
the realm. But the ferocity of hatred with which 
Henry pursued Becket and the unscrupulous means 
which he used to thwart him at every turn could only 
have the effect of alienating the sympathy of all fair- 
minded men. The King may perhaps have had the 
better cause; the Archbishop had unquestionably the 
finer character. 

Like many good and earnest men Becket was singu- 
larly impatient of discipline. He could brook no 
opposition. Rome appeared to foil him on one 
occasion. ‘‘ I know now,’’ he wrote bitterly, ‘‘ how 
it is that in the court of Rome the Lord’s side is 
always sacrificed, that Barabbas escapes and Christ 
is slain.’”” So might Hugh Latimer have spoken, 
but the words sing strangely from the mouth of a 
medieval Churchman. Of such stuff, however, are 
martyrs made. 

Mr. Dark writes with a certain infectious gusto, 
hitting out valiantly at Protestants, ‘‘ moderates ”’ 
and modernists, and the reader is never left in any 
doubt as to the direction in which the author’s 
sympathies lie. The volume is one of the most 
interesting in a series which promises to be of con- 
siderable value to all students of English Church 
History. 


FOUR BOOKS ON 


Modern Movement in Art. By E. H. 
Wilenski. Faber and Gwyer. 12s. 6d. 


Harunobu. By Yene Noguchi. Elkin Mathews. 
21s. 


R. Smith. By Malcolm C. Salaman. 
The Studio. 5s. 


Drawing and Design. 
Is. 


R. WILENSKI lacks lucidity, grace of style 

and wit. Yet he has ideas, excellent ideas 
many of them, though they are hard put to it to 
struggle clear of the appalling systematization of his 
book. Everything is divided into sections and sub- 
sections and footnotes to sub-sub-sections, themselves 
subdivided, so that the page is scattered with numbers 
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and letters and brackets like a page of Einstein. Mr. 
Wilenski is so desperately anxious to be lucid that 
he repeats himself, involves his reader and compli- 
cates his already complex issues with a multitude of 
hair-splitting qualifications, so that it is difficult to 
see the wood for the trees. People like his ‘‘ astute 
venal descriptive popular artist ’’ get mixed up with 
his ‘‘ honest incompetent artist-spectator ’’’ and his 
‘* disinterested derivative popular artist ’’ and a whole 
galaxy of such adjectival individuals. Here is a 
typical paragraph : 

Put briefly, then, the works produced in the nineteenth 
century consisted mainly of (a) derivative pseudo-classical 
popular parodies of classical art; (b) derivative pseudo- 
romantic popular parodies of the original romantic art of 
Delacroix mainly via Delaroche : (c) derivative pseudo-romantic 
popular parodies of the original romantic art of Constable and 
Millet ; (d) romantic popular sentimental or dramatic illustra- 
tions of everyday life painted to be reproduced; (e) romantic 
popular portraits; (f) derivative descriptive popular parodies 
of Dutch seventeenth-century descriptive popular genre, por- 
trait and landscape art; and (g) descriptive popular illustra- 
tions of everyday life painted to be reproduced. 

Really, Mr. Wilenski should not either (a) write thus 
or (b) expect us to read what he has written; more 
particularly because he has certain honest, competent, 
underivative, unpopular ideas. His work, if it had 
been written so that it was anything less than a dizzy 
task, might have helped, and helped considerably, to 
spread the understanding of art. As it is, it will 
hinder it. The Philistine (whom, of course, Mr. 
Wilenski duly categorizes) will turn away in disgust 
from this jargon, and condemn its subject along with 
its style. 

If Mr. Wilenski suffers from the attempt to be over 
exact, Mr. Noguchi suffers even more severely from 
the far more dangerous attempt to be poetic. Poetic 
criticism is rarely good criticism, though it may some- 
times be good poetry. Mr. Noguchi’s is neither. 
When he says: ‘‘ Harunobu is an incantation with 
which pearls speak in the seas of love,’’ and keeps 
on saying that sort of thing for several pages—in 
fact, for all the pages he writes—we find ourselves 
longing for the Euclidian severity of Mr. Wilenski. 
These are the two extremes, and of the two it is better 


to have brain-splitting precision than soul-destroying - 


slush. The illustrations from Harunobu are well pro- 
duced, and the book is pleasantly precious in style 
of binding, which we understand is Japanese. But 
this moon and cherry-blossom business does not bear 
translation into the Western tongues. 

The volume on John Raphael Smith is the second of 
a series, the ‘ Masters of the Colour Print,’ which 
the Studio are issuing. The new method of reproduc- 
tion, which has already been described in these pages 
in our review of the ‘ Grand National’ folio, is here 
employed. Mr. Salaman, who writes the introduction, 
is so involved and ungrammatical that he can barely 
be understood. 

Drawing and Design continues to be an excellent 
periodical. The May issue contained the first of a 
series of articles on ‘The Bases of Drawing’ by 
Mr. Wilenski, in which we recognize some of the 
better ideas from his book, more simply expressed. 
Mr. W. Gaunt writes on Mr. Duncan Grant, and 
there are the usual features of reviews, current 
notices and so forth. The illustrations are varied and 
happily chosen. 


SCENTS AND UNGUENTS 


The Mystery and Lure of Perfume. By. C. J. S. 
Thompson. The Bodley Head. tos. 6d. 


M R. THOMPSON has got hold of an excellent 
subject and gathered a good deal of interest 
about it, but he does not pretend to more than 
‘* some scattered gleanings,’’ and is casual in his 


authorities and references. It is a pity that he o 
his publishers did not get the book revised befor 
publication, as it contains some choice matter from 
old records. 

‘‘ All the perfumes of Arabia,’’ says Lady 
Macbeth, ‘‘ will not sweeten this little hand,” anq 
the ‘‘ attar’’ which supplies the word for 
of scent is Arabic. The East has always been bys 
and learned in perfumes, and the Egyptians handed 
on, perhaps, this zeal to the Greeks and Romans. 
Mr. Thompson supplies information about the 
methods of extracting perfumes from flowers and 
their use throughout the centuries, also about the 
modern manufacture of synthetic scents which 
closely imitate but hardly equal the fragrance of 
nature. 

The aromatic hydrocarbons lead us _ into the 
polysyllables of chemistry. Scents derived from 
animals are much less numerous but have had g 
great reputation in the past. ‘‘ A romantically 
beautiful fragrance designed by an_ expert for 
imaginative women,’’ that is how the trade describes 
the latest thing in scents, but many of them have odd 
sources which can hardly be called engaging. 
Women, however romantic, cannot be supposed to 
have as keen a sense of smell as men, for to-day 
they commonly and odiously overdo the scenting of 
their persons, and their unguents and powders may 
smell as well as their fashionable ‘‘ bouquets” of 
perfume. The powder of two young women, as 
we learnt the other day, may be strong enough to 
spoil the taste of tea. Alluring such arrangements 
may be to some, but they are often offensive to 
others and may even be dangerous to health. Mr. 
Thompson mentions a victim to a mania for patchouli 
who sank into insomnia and anemia. 


The chapter on the physiology of the subject opens 
up deep and interesting questions. Smell is taste 
at a distance, and some people can discover a 
particular flower by its odour long before they see 
it. Such a gift goes with a palate for wine in 
certain families. One race has a different smell from 
another, and the accusation of offensiveness which, 
say, the Englishman may bring against the China- 
man may be retorted by the latter. That intuitive 
impression which announees the approach of those 
we love or hate before we can recognize their persons 
may be ultimately a sense of smell, and through the 
same obscure means of contact we may like or dis- 
like a person before we have had a word with him or 
her. There is a well-accredited story of a boy, blind, 
deaf and dumb, who easily observed by smell the 
presence of a stranger in the same room. 


The author’s quotations, we have said, are casual. 
For the classical passages given in English no 
references in detail are added, and the translations 
are often feeble, summaries or paraphrases in quota- 
tion marks. Catullus tells his friend Fabullus that 
he can dine well, if he will bring plenty of dinner. 
In return he shall have an unguent so exquisite 
that on smelling it he ‘‘ will ask the gods to make 
him all nose.’? Thus effectively ends the little 
poem, but Mr. Thompson adds to it by way of 
anticlimax a couplet that has no business there and 
as a matter of fact belongs to Martial, xiv, 59- 
‘ Hippolites ’ [sic] in ‘‘ one of the tragedies of 
Euripides ’’ is credited with words that are some way 
off the real text. Surely there are scholars who 
would have been glad to rectify such mistakes. 
The first name of lawn-tennis might have suggested 
that ‘‘ Spzristerium’’ is not correct. ‘‘ Orange 
zeste’’ in the recipe for Eau de Cologne might 
have been explained as “ peel,’’ for that was the 
original sense of a word now entirely metaphorical 
in its use. The Marchioness in the ‘ Old Curiosity 


Shop ’ was a true philologist when she added orange 
peel to her cold water to give it the piquancy of wine. 
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THE NEGRO QUESTION 


The Negro in American Life. By Jerome Dowd. 
Cape. 21S. 


ROFESSOR DOWD’S volume will become a 
standard work: it is the first comprehensive 
study of the American negro and it possesses— 
“though rare of later days ’’—an excellent biblio- 
graphy. Brought up in North Carolina, Professor 
Dowd migrated later to New York, Illinois, Colorado, 
and so he has seen the rural as well as the indus- 
trial negro. Although this is a subject upon which no 
American can hope to be impartial, Professor Dowd 
has certainly kept a steady judgment during the 
twenty years which he has devoted to his theme. 
The first part of the book develops the history of 
the negroes in America, and outlines their activities. 
Much of the material here is naturally derivative, and 
sometimes we suspect Professor Dowd of treating all 
his authorities as of equal value. Still, the field is a 
wide one, from race riots (and the account of the 
Great Chicago Riot of 1919 should be read to see 
how ill-balanced the human mind can be when stirred 
by racial antipathy) to negro poetry and art. Particu- 
larly valuable is Professor Dowd’s account—the first 
consistent one which we possess—of the achievements 
and deficiencies of the negro contingents in the Euro- 
war. There can remain now no doubt that they 
should never have been sent at all. The importance 
of the negro problem in America has increased con- 
siderably in recent years. Before the war the mass 
of the negroes were concentrated in the Southern 
States; they were, to put it crudely, manageable. The 
prospects of prosperity during the war in the indus- 
trial areas and the immigration checks on the Euro- 
pean after the war have sent the negro wandering all 
over the continent in search of his fortune. Between 
I910—1920, 340,260 negroes migrated from the South 
to the North and the West. Professor Dowd attempts 
to minimize the importance of this figure, and possibly 
he has a right to do so in view of the alarmist litera- 
ture which has circulated in America on the subject. 
The social difficulties arising from this enormous popu- 
lation shift remain, however, and will form America’s 
most serious internal problem during the next decade. 
The second section of Professor Dowd’s book is 
devoted to the solution of the negro question. It is 
honest but pathetic. Proposal follows proposal, only 
to be rejected as a vision rather than a possibility. 
Strangely enough, the American, who has the gravest 
of race problems at home, has singularly little sym- 
pathy with the difficulty of racial adjustments in other 
parts of the world. This may be due to the fact 
that at home he deals with the problem by attempting 
to ignore its existence. This Professor Dowd refuses 
to do, and his narrative is consequently sober reading ; 
it leads nowhere, for the excellent reason that he 
refuses to take any false turning. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


History of England 1688-1815. By E. M. 
Wrong. Williams and Norgate. (Home 
University Library.) 2s. 

HE eighteenth century is about the most difficult 
of all to cover in a short book, and Mr. Murray 

Wrong has made as successful an attempt as could 

be expected. The treatment is rather strictly chrono- 

logical, and this rather prevents our forgetting that 
the writer is necessarily engaged on the somewhat 

breathless endeavour to put a quart measure into a 

pint pot. On the other hand there is the advantage 

that the book is probably better adapted to the series 
than some of its more distinguished fellows. 

Mr. Wrong writes freshly, and the fact that he has 

imself specialized in colonial history stands him in 


good stead in dealing with the age in which colonial 
questions are so prominent. 

Mr. Wrong characterizes the period as one of 
‘* digestion ” rather than of experiment. Yet socially 
and industrially it is in many ways a time of revolution. 
The year 1760 is traditionally given as the date of the 
beginning of the industrial revolution, and if there is 
no more value in this than in most attempts to fix 
with precision the germination of a process, it serves 
at least to remind us of the vast changes in progress. 
At the same time the enclosure movement begins to 
gather force. It increased wealth by improving agri- 
culture, but the virtual elimination of the small owner 
can hardly be said to have promoted social well-being. 
With the accession of George III, too, the American 
question became rapidly more acute. On this Mr. 
Wrong writes with rather more balance than some 
recent writers anxious to rush to the opposite extreme 
from that fashionable half a century ago. 

Fortunately, perhaps, no one can write quite impar- 
tially on English history in the eighteenth century. 
Mr. Wrong conspicuously tries to be fair, and for the 
most part succeeds as nearly as a chief interest in 
politics will allow. Here he finds ‘‘ government by 
connexion ” a truer descriptive term than the familiar 
‘* party government” or the equally familiar ‘‘ Vene- 
tian oligarchy.” He does not conceal the symptoms 
of parliamentary tyranny, and reminds us that on one 
occasion it was decided that ‘‘ to kill Lord Galway’s 
rabbits, to poach Mr. Jolliffe’s fish (both these gentle- 
men being members) violated the privilege indispen- 
sable to free debate.” Omissions or points of dis- 
agreement could readily be suggested, but granted the 
author’s point of view these hardly detract from the 
merit of a clear, useful, fresh and sometimes enter- 
taining volume. 
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cannot be obtained of the quality of 20 
or 30 years ago should smoke FOUR 
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that genuine old style quality, is air 
cured, sun dried pure Virginia leaf, 
matured in the wood, and cut from 
the cake. 


Matured Virginia 
TOBACCO 


2 oz. packets, and 4 Ib. 
silvered tins at 1/24 per 
ounce. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HartLey 


To-Morrow Morning. By Anne _ Parrish. 
Heinemann, 7s. 6d. 

Quicksand. By E. Wynne-Tyson. Collins. 
7s. 6d. 

The Return of Don Quixote. By G. K. 
Chesterton. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

The Fiddler in Barly. By Robert Nathan. 
Heinemann. 6s. 


ISS PARRISH has plenty of sensibility and 

observation. Even better than she knows what 
to put in she knows what to leave out; she relies as 
little as she can on “‘ bridge-passages,’’ leaving ‘cap- 
tions and stage directions to the reader’s imagina- 
tion. This is at once flattering and confusing; we 
have the sensation of going at a great pace in a 
direction we are not particularly certain of. The 
dialogue is often curiously allusive and oblique : 

thought you were cake.” 

**] am, but Marcia was simply distracted. .. .’’ 
Association rather than logical sequence of ideas seems 
to determine the progress of the narrative. Each 
sentence is a fresh start, a small surprise. And yet 
when everything is surprising the sense of surprise 
soon begins to wear off. At first, so casually was 
the fact introduced, we were surprised to learn that 
the scene was laid in America. In the end nothing 
surprises us, not even the fact that Evelyn, who 
wondered whether ‘‘ she had the nerve to give poor 
Joe baked beans again,’’ should afterwards conceive 
a strong longing for the Lido and should abandon 
poor Joe and his baked beans to gratify it. She did, 
however. The characters’ thoughts are often incon- 
sequent but their actions are natural enough; Joseph 
Montgomery Green, who had become a hard drinker, 
died of his pleurisy; and it was natural that his 
daughter-in-law, who loved ‘ noise, loud voices, 
screams of laughter, ice in a cocktail shaker "7 


should go to what is, par excellence, the home of such © 


delights. No doubt Katie and her son, the second 
Joe, would ultimately be happier without this dis- 
turbing factor in their lives; they were domestic, she 
was a worldling. In its main lines the story is 
ordinary enough, a triangular drama between mother, 
son, and daughter-in-law. It lacks solidity and is 
sometimes difficult to follow; but these faults are 
atoned for by a capriciously-applied faculty of in- 
sight, occasionally spoilt by self-consciousness, but 
often delighting us by its swift malicious glimpses. 
Perhaps Miss Parrish rejoices too much in laying 
bare the stupidity of her characters. She is a snob 
in this matter of stupidity; any piece of dialogue that 
seems to reveal it she includes unhesitatingly : 

** Shall we have our coffee in the living-room ?’’ 

** Mother, I never knew anything so stylish as you’re being!” 

Joe made her so mad sometimes! 

They sat making conversation. 

‘‘That’s mot a very comfortable chair, I’m afraid, 

Charlotte. ’’ 
“* Oh, it’s very nice, thank you, Aunt Kate.” 
What are you making, dear ?’’ 


** Just some little bluebird for happiness aprons for the 
hospital fair.” 


and this: 


“* People often think I disapprove of women smoking because 

I don’t smoke myself,’ Carrie contributed. ‘‘ But I always 

say no, I don’t smoke, simply because I never have, but I 

don’t disapprove at all.’ 

It is characteristic of the present age to find more 
amusement in foolishness than in cleverness. Every 
one has taken pleasure in Jane Austen’s garrulous 
bores, Miss Bates and the rest; but the gulf between 
Miss Parrish’s intelligence and those of her creations 
is too obvious and too wide. They have no appeal 


against her; she is like Destiny to them, and a ye 
unkind one, recording all their tired moments and 
all their flat remarks. She has a contemptuous fong. 
ness for poor Kate, whom she keeps from painting 
(Kate painted very badly but thought she had a gift) 
for the greater part of the story; but she cannot re. 
sist leaving her with the words, ‘‘ Perhaps she woulg 
set her alarm clock and get up to paint the daywp 
to-morrow morning.’’ Vanity of vanities ! Miss Parrish 
has a considerable acquaintanceship with vanity ang 
describes it well; but it is a pity that in the world she 
has created her own intelligence should always be q 
Triton among minnows. 

Mr. E. Wynne-Tyson sets out with the intention, 
among others, of discovering in the younger genera. 
tion a serious attitude towards life comparable to 
that which prevailed in the last century. In the main 
his characters are those with whom Mr. Coward has 
made us familiar; less spontaneous, less funny, more 
facetious, more self-conscious, than the dramatist’s, 
but still sufficiently alert, lively, quick-tongued and 
sympathetic to engage our attention. A brother and 
sister, Paul and Pauline, are the joint heroes of the 
book. They are very young but have already elabor- 
ated and perfected a technique of living; and for 
Pauline this technique includes the retention of a 
great number of admirers. But her heart, perhaps by 
a backward rather than a forward movement, betrays 
her into marriage with the unsophisticated young 
man who always seems to haunt the fringes of that 
bright hard society which ‘ Quicksand’ describes. 
Pauline tries to make this slightly fatuous creature 
happy, an undertaking which, needless to say, had 
never been contemplated in the formulation of the 
technique. Presently appears a more _ experienced 
lover, a man whom Pauline had loved before mar- 
riage; she wants to go back to him; she wants to 
keep up her appearance of invulnerability against 
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jife; she wants to do “* the right thing ’’ (though she 
would not for the world have called it so) by the help- 
jess, boyish Laurie. She retires to Sussex to be alone 
with her thoughts, and indulges her ironic spirit at 
the expense of a simple English village. Shocked 
at but sympathetic with her weakness her brother 
comes to help her make up her mind. With her 
decision the story ends; though in life, we feel, it 
would be only just beginning. ‘ Quicksand’ makes 

asant reading. The worldlings are not too worldly ; 
the world’s workers do not work too hard; even those 
engaged in ‘‘ good’’ works show a marked self- 
restraint. Mr. Wynne-Tyson’s novel has the truth 
that comes from poise and balance; though it is some- 
times sentimental it is never hysterical: nor do we 
feel (as sometimes) that we grudge the possession of 
fne feelings to persons whose thoughts circle restlessly 
round dressing-gowns and bath-salts. Artificiality is 
its fault. The story is made to conform too closely 
to its theme and its moral, and it therefore lacks a 
certain elasticity and naturalness. 

One may or one may not sympathize with Mr. 
Chesterton’s longing to recover the spirit of the 
Middle Ages, but it is sad to find him in this present 
romance writing in a manner decidedly below his 
best : 

I am an arrangement, as Whistler said, an arrangement in 


black and brown; your friend the mad doctor is, I trust, by 
this time an arrangement in black and blue. 


Sir Howard Pryce was there, wearing, if not the white 
flower of a blameless life, at least the white waistcoat of a 
Victorian merchant whose life was always assumed to be 
blameless. 

Passages such as these are not Chesterton but imita- 
tions of him. As to the romance itself, the machinery 
by which Mr. Chesterton brings back Don Quixote to 
the modern world, it is sometimes lively, sometimes 
tedious. There is a kind of pageant in Seawood 
Abbey in which the past invades the present, and 
a librarian attired in medieval costume pronounces 
judgment on the differences between Capital and 
Labour. Ultimately the Abbey reverts to the Church 
of Rome. There are fine, eloquent, blood-warming 
passages in ‘ The Return of Don Quixote,’ but the 
humour is a little tired and elaborate. Mr. Braintree, 
the Socialist, is a well-drawn figure with an incisive 
turn of speech; the other characters become cloudier 
in proportion as they are identified with famous per- 
sonages of the past. When (as rarely happens) a 
moment of horror approaches, Mr. Chesterton’s weary 
Rosinante mends his pace; but unfortunately most of 
the magic is too white to show the colours of his 
talent at their best. 

‘The Fiddler in Barly’ is an American allegory, 
sly, self-conscious, elusive, not without humour, 
imagination and atmosphere and yet in the end 
(perhaps because of the author’s appreciation of these 
very qualities) a little tiresome. These reflections 
on life made by hens and crickets, this wisdom of the 
barn-door and the hedgerow, bore us. But the book 
gives us (what few novels do) the sense of a 
continuous, long-established American village life. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Mediaeval London. By Gordon Home. Benn. 18s. 


TWO difficulties lie in the way of producing a completely 
satisfactory account of medieval London; the first is the almost 
complete disappearance of any early buildings, those which 
femain may be numbered on the fingers of one hand, the other 
18 the overwhelming abundance of historical material in the 
shape of chronicles, charters, records of courts, and so on, which 
tnforce on the author the task of selection. In writing the 
history of Roman London one is forced to resort to conjecture, 
for medieval London the difficulty is what to leave out. The 

tes between Westminster gnd the citizens of London in 
Angevin times are thus forcibly left out, together with many 
Other stories of extramural activities. The period for which we 
have the least evidence is that between Roman London and 
Anglo-Saxon times, and we find ourselves in almost complete 


BLACKIE’S spooks 


BOOKS 


THE SEVEN AGES OF VENICE 
By C. MARSHALL SMITH 
Freely Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


The aim of this volume is to throw upon the screen of the printed 
page such a succession of pictures as will enable the reader to 
visualize the whole drama of Venice in romantic but historically 


accurate perspective, 
ALMA ROMA 


Just Published 


A TRAVELLERS’ COMPANION TO ROME 
By ALBERT G. MACKINNON, M.A. 


Author of “ Things Seen in Rome,” “ Malta, the Nurse of the 
Mediterranean,” etc. Freely illustrated and supplied with large Plan 
of Rome. Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


THE CASKET LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


A unique Library of English Prose and Poetry, beautifully produced. 
Small crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, in artistic wrappers. 2s. 6d. net 
per volume, 


A FIRST GLIMPSE OF GREAT MUSIC 


Being a few suggestions and generalizations compiled for the use of 
the “plain man.” By J. H. Extiotr. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, 
gilt top. 3s. 6d. net 


THE LARGE-TYPE CONCISE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


A re-set and amplified edition of The Concise Dictionary, beautifully 
printed and beautifully clear. With many useful addenda. 908 three- 
column pages. F'’cap 4to, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net. Roxburghe, 
12s. 6d. net. Half-morocco, 16s. net. 


THE ‘“‘ WALLET” LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 
PROSE 


A selection of masterpieces in belles lettres distinguished by con- 
venience of size, lightness, good type, and by high artistic merit. 
With portrait frontispiece and a wrapper in colour. In charming 
cloth binding. Is. 6d. net each 


Beautiful Prospectuses post free on application 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4 


CORONEL 
and 
THE FALKLANDS 


JOHN IRVING 
Lieut.-Commander, Royal Navy ( Ret.) 
‘*Next to the late Sir Julian Corbett the most dramatic 


historian I have read."’ 
—Daily Express Naval Correspondent 


‘* Authoritative and enthralling.’’—Sphere. 


A. M. PHILPOT, Ltd , 69 Great Russell St., W.C.1 
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agreement with Major Home that London was never totally 
left a ruin, that its civic life never died out completely. We 
must remember that even Rome itself was left compietely unin- 
habited for three days after one of its sackings, without interrup- 
tion of its continuity. For the rest of the book the author is 
on sure ground and his selection of facts is well made; it gives 
a very satisfactory history of London for nearly a thousand 
years, it is well illustrated, it has a good historical summary, 
two good plans and a very complete index at the end. In a 
word it is a book which it has been a pleasure to read and 
one which may be commended to the perusal of every Londoner. 


Before Scotland Yard. Collected and arranged by Peter Haworth. 
Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 


THIS is one of those cheerful, meandering, hopelessly incom- 
plete modern anthologies, which really ought to be in receipt of 
a Government subvention, since it is certain that, by their means, 
good literature is being administered daily, in judiciously small 
doses, to a public that would vehemently refuse to gulp it down 
in any other form. Mr. Haworth’s title covers all the activities 
of all detective policemen from the dawn of civilization to the 
foundation of Scotland Yard. Obviously he can only nibble at 
such a subject. Beginning with the story of Susanna and the 
Elders (which, if we regarded it simply as a police court case, 
might leave us in grave doubts as to the justice of the verdict) 
he proceeds on his airy way through Herodotus and the Middle 
Ages, Boccaccio and Grimm, picking here a little and there 
a little, till he finally arrives via Daniel Defoe and Jonathan 
Wild, at Charles Dickens and the last days of the Bow Street 
runners. Dickens had a rather unexpected admiration for police- 
men; but he definitely denies that he was among the “ devout 
believers in the old Bow Street Police.’? The best that can be 
said of these red-waistcoated gentlemen is that their methods 
marked a genuine advance upon those of King Solomon and 
Haroun-el-Raschid. On the whole, Mr. Haworth’s miscellaneous 
quotations confirm the general impression that the successful 
pursuit of crime requires more skill and intelligence nowadays 
than ever before. On the other hand it makes delightfully 
easy reading, and Mr. Haworth’s “ catch-as-catch-can ”’ collec- 
tion of ‘* classics ’? may be very heartily recommended to anyone 
with an odd quarter of an hour to spare. 


Whaling, North and South. By F. V. Morley and J. S. 
Hodgson. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


THE whaling industry has taken on a new lease of life ‘since 
the war. Not many people probably are aware that the 1925 
catch produced over a million barrels of oil, easily beating the 
best pre-war records. This up-to-date account of modern 
whaling experiences supplies an explanation of the revival. The 
book is the combined work of two authors, an American and an 
Englishman. In the first half the American (Mr. Morley) 
describes his brief trip with the northern whalers of the Shet- 
lands; in the second, Mr. Hodgson, the Englishman, tells of 
his somewhat longer experience (a whole year, in fact) as 
official photographer attached to a whaling fleet in the Falkland 
Islands. Mr. Morley has a real flair for descriptive writing. 
His pen pictures of \the blood-soaked flensing-stage at the 
whaling station, and of the wild excitement of his first chase 
after a whale, are not easily forgotten. Mr. Hodgson’s methods 
are quieter, but he has more to say. The authors have written 
their accounts independently, and there is consequently a certain 
amount of repetition, but the general result is a most stimu- 
lating and readable book. It shows clearly how modern methods 
have extended the scope of the whaling industry, until further 
measures of protection have become urgently necessary to save 
the whale from extinction. We may even have to breed whales, 
and perhaps attempt to keep them in captivity for the purpose, 
as one of Mr. Morley’s friends daringly suggests. If nothing is 
done the supply must inevitably run short. 


The Appeal of Jazz. By R. W. S. Mendl. Allan. 6s. 


JAZZ apparently is to have a gospel of its own; its new 
prophet is Mr. Mendl. After the habit of prophets, logic is not 
his forte. We are informed that ‘‘ jazz music has its origins 
in the songs of the negroes ”’; later, that ‘‘ jazz is the product 
of a restless age.’? One doubts whether Western restlessness 


really went to negroid civilization to find its expression. The 
educated mind is always demanding some new thing. It was 
to meet this old need that jazz music became a craze. Mr. 


Mendl treats the subject with so much seriousness that at times 
the reader feels he is having fun poked at him. In Charleston, 
Carolina, where the noise comes from and the negroes still 
speak French, ‘‘ Venez jaser ce soir” at first only meant: 
‘“Come round this evening and have a gossip.’’ Song and 
dance ensued. And so jazz was born. Probably it will die in 
the same unobtrusive manner. But those who behold in the 
popularity of syncopated music strange portents should certainly 
read Mr. Mendl’s little volume. They will be illuminated. 

Student Christian Move- 


Saturday Papers. By T. R. Glover. 


ment. 65s, 


THE Public Orator at Cambridge occupies a distinctive and 
somewhat isolated place among present-day theologians. His 
treatment of religious themes is refreshingly free from any 
element of professionalism. He is merely concerned to show 
that the study of religion can be fully as fascinating as any 
other branch of learning. He believes that the Bible is a book 


that should not only be read, but that’ can also be 
His unconventionalism occasionally borders on bad t 

when he writes, ‘‘ Jesus, like Dr. Johnson, could 7 § 
over a dish of tea,’ or whatever dish they set before hi ng 
but his obvious intention throughout the book is to res: 
that the characters in scripture were real men and wnat 
not mere shadowy abstractions. He is sometimes war ~ 
provocative. ‘* Plato,’”? he writes, was an ancient 
Herbert Spencer a modern one; and which of them lives? Phe, 
their names are synonyms for the living and the dead,” 
a pity that Huxley is no longer alive. One would enj 

ing his retort to that assertion. It is due, 
Glover to say that, however controversial he may be ey os 
fails to be interesting. There is a freshness, a vigour aaa 
sincerity about these brief papers that should commend A... ; 
of readers, One amusing misprint 

noted. 
- a n page 49 the author quotes a verse of Stevenson 


Grey recumbent stones of the dead in desert places 
PO eer. stones on the vacant wine-red moor, 
ills of sheep, and the howes of the silent i 
And winds, austere and pure. — 
Commenting on this, he observes: “Why R. L. 
——, should, in their latest edition, speak of 
vanquished races when the poet wrote more suggesti 
I think, truthfully) ‘ vanished,’ I do not 
— to inquire why Dr. Glover’s 
speak o ‘howes’’ when th i 
ambiguity, ‘‘ homes.”’ 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 


Mint Sauce. By Katharine M. Wilson. 
5s. 

Essays grouped into ‘ The Origins of Music,’ ‘ i 
ments,’ and ‘ Poetry’s Debt to Music.’ — ee 
THE _ GENTLE ART OF THEATRE-GOING. 

Drinkwater. Holden. 6s. 
THE Sunny Sipe oF LIFE. 

Mowbray. 2s. 
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NEW EDITION 

Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary 
THE GREAT OF ALL NATIONS AND ALL 
TIMES. Edited by WILLIAM GEDDIE, M.A., 


B.Sc., and J. LIDDELL GEDDIE, M.A. 
1,006 pages; Cloth 15/- net, half moro. 30/- net 


THE BOOK THAT SOLVES CROSS-WORD PUZZLES 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
New edition. 1,256 pages. 7/6 net 


EXCELLENT HOLIDAY READING 
Betty By J. J. BELL 2/6 net 


New humorous story by the Author of ‘“‘ Wee 
Macgreegor.”’ 

Betty has a keen sense of observation, and her duties at the 
Post Office afford her never-ending opportunity for exercising that 
faculty. As a result we have, in addition to the story of her own 
love affairs, some very pawky and humorous comments on life 
in general. 


Out in the Glare 2/6 net 
A CRICKET STORY By G. APPLEBY TERRILL 


A book which takes you magically from your surroundings— 
from sitting-room, from railway carriage, from wherever you are 
reading it—and keeps you, fascinated, at the wicket in a county 


cricket match. 
It is all so real that you, as you read, feel the sun beating 
upon you, and breathe the scent the hot turf of the playing- 
itch; and tensely, over after over, you watch the bowler taking 
his run, and see the bal! come “ scarlet, spinning’ through the 
air from his fingers. 


READING THIS NOVEL ADDS TO THE 
JOY OF LIFE 


Four Editions have been published in Britain, Australia 
and the U.S.A. 


The Key Above The Door 


By MAURICE WALSH. 7/6 net 

The Sunday Times says of this romance of the Highlands: 
“ | .. There is fun as well as passion and poetry in the book. 
o~ of the most thoroughly enjoyable novels published for a long 
me past.” 

WHAT THE AMERICAN CRITICS SAY: 

“Not in many successions of moons has there been such a book. 
It is a continuous proze poem, with all the glamor of young 
romance, the lure a the eternal hills, the virus of fishing, the 
rare wit of the Scot, the beauty of certain women, the virility, 


albeit tender, hearts of some men.” 

“The story moves along with a charm and smoothness that 
immediately lift it far above the level of the average simple folk 
in their simple surroundings. The characterisations have been 


drawn by a master hand.” 
“The discerning reader will find much that is excellent and 


all too rare.” 


The Fringes of Edinburgh 7/6 net 
By JOHN GEDDIE. Author of “ The Fringes of 
Fife,’ Romantic Edinburgh,” etc. Illustrated by 
ArtHuR WALL, with 16 full-page drawings in colour 
and a host of dainty pen-and-ink sketches picturing 
scenes and places full of romantic, historical, and 
literary associations. 


Even if it is your habit to avoid volumes of short stories, do 
not fail to read ‘“* Bristol Eyes.” You will look forward to 
another volume from the same pen. 


Bristol Eyes ! 
By G. APPLEBY TERRILL. 7/6 net 


A volume of short stories that will give unalloyed pleasure to 
readers who appreciate distinction of style in the telling of 
modern as well as old-world tales of adventure and romance. 

Three of Mr. Terrill’s stories, which appeared serially in the 
U.S.A., were included in ‘‘ The Best Short Stories of the Year ” 
(Boston, U.S.A.). 


Scotland's Heir 


By WINIFRED DUKE. 7/6 net 
“ The Prince, Lord George, Elcho, Sheridan, Clementina—they 
are all quite unforgettable.”—Hucu Wa po.e. 


Educating a Husband 


By JOHN L. CARTER. net 
A mélange of Marriage, Morals and Motors. 


Over the Sea to Skye 


By ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR. Author of 
** Behold the Hebrides!’’ Illustrated with 40 beau- 
tiful photographs. With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. 
J. Ramsay MacDonaLp. 7/6 net 


Edinburgh Memories and Some Worthies 
By Councillor WILSON M’LAREN. 3/6 net 


These reminiscences will delight all lovers of “‘ Auld Reekie.” 


The Cathedrals of Scotland 


By IAN G. LINDSAY. With a Foreword by Sir 
Geo. Douctas, Bart. Beautifully illustrated. 7/6 net 


Golfers who love a laugh will enjoy this fantasy. 


Podson’s Golfing Year 
By A. CAMPBELL WATSON. 1/6 net 


The Story of Pedson’s amazing performances will amuse the 
plus Golfer quite as much as the long handicap man. 


The Budding Cricketer 1/- net 
By A. C. RUSSELL (Essex and England XI’s) and 
W. N. STEVENS. General Hints to the Aspirant 
and Young Club Cricketer. 

This little manual by two enthusiastic experts is a commendable 


effort on their rt to tell young folks how to attain efficiency 
in the game, and contains much that is inspiring and encouraging. 


A BOOK THAT WILL DELIGHT THE LADIES. 


The Practical Daily Menu 2/6 net 
By C. B. PEACOCK. Suggestions and Recipes for 
365 Breakfasts, 365 Dinners, 365 Suppers. 

“Think of it, ye tired housewives. Almost too good to be 
true.”""—Evening Times. 


W.& R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 38 Soho Sq., LONDON, W.1; 339 High St., EDINBURGH 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
MeEmMoRaBILIA. By Isabelle de Steiger. Rider. 21s. 
THe Lire oF Tim Hearty. By Liam O'Flaherty. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 
THE INTERPRETER GEDDES. By Amelia Defries. Rout- 
ledge. tos. 6d. 


An UPHILL Roap 1n_ INDIA. 
Allen and Unwin. 6s. 


By M. L. Christlieb. 


POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


THE Mrnoritigs IN ROUMANIAN TRANSYLVANIA. By 
Zsombor de Szasz. Richards Press. 16s. 


StaTecraFT. By William Sanderson. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 


Towarps INDUSTRIAL PEacE. King. 6s. . 
Tue Burtpinc Society Movement. By Harold Bell- 
man. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON THE DRINK QUESTION. 
Man. Murray. ts. 


By An Ordinary 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


THe CypDER FEAST AND OTHER Poems. 

Sitwell. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

In addition to the pastoral from which the volume takes its 
title, Mr. Sitwell here gives us some twenty-five pieces for his 
‘ Hortus Conclusus,’ and a third canto of ‘ Doctor Donne and 
Gargantua.’ 

SELECTED AND LaTER PoEMs OF WINIFRED Lucas (Mrs. 

Louis de Bailly). The Bodley Head. 6s. 

The author of ‘ Units’ and ‘ Fugitives ’ has here anthologized 
her work, adding some new pieces. 

THe Son or Learning. By Austin Clarke. 
and Unwin. 5s. 


By Sacheverell 


Allen 


TRANSLATIONS 


BrackigE THE Foor. By Klabund. Translated by Herman 
George Scheffauer. Putnam. 7s, 6d 

THE MADONNA OF THE SLEEPING Cars. 
Translated from La Madonne des Sleepings. 
wright. Laurie. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Sun oF THE Deap. By Ivan Shmelov. Translated from the 
Russian by C. J. Hogarth. Dent. 7s, 6d 

Tue New Cotontar Po.icy. 


By Maurice Dekobra. 
By Neal Wain- 


the Swedish by E. Classen. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
COSTUME AND Fasuion. Volume II. Senlac to Bosworth. 1066- 


1485. By Herbert Norris. Dent. 31s. 6d. 

With close on seven hundred illustrations, this is a very ela- 
borate work, entering into precise details of the manufacture 
and wearing of costumes, and of accessories also, as in the full 
treatment of how the fashion in spurs altered. 

THe Post Orrice. By Sir Evelyn Murray. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

The Secretary to the Post Office here deals with every aspect 
of a complicated Department’ s work, concentrating, however, on 
those of its activities which affect. the ordinary citizen most 
closely. 

Stupies IN FLORENTINE PatntING. THE FourTEENTH CENTURY. 
By Richard Offner. New York: Sherman. $25.00 

The author describes these studies as ‘‘ by-products of research 
extending far beyond their own limits.’’ Many of them deal with 
artists little known outside a circle of specialists. There are 
over one hundred illustrations. 


Tue Book or tHE Sea. By T. C. Bridges. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


Seven Days with Gop. By Abraham Mitrie Rihbany. Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
In SeaRcH OF Enctanp. By H. V. Morton. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM Marcet Proust. 


Milford: Oxford University 
Press. 1s. 6d. 


FICTION 


Tue Bicamist. By John Jay Chichester. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Biack Pawn. By Bruce Norman. Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 

MotHer Knows Best OTHER Stories. By Edna Ferber. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

How tHe O_p Woman Gor Home. 
Press. 7s. 6d. 

Mrs. Lestey anp Mysetr, By Hugh Smith. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

A oye or Antazus. By Gerard Hopkins. Duckworth. 
s 

Tue Bonpwoman. By G. U. Ellis. Duckworth. 7s. 

Tue Framinc Frower. By Estrith Mansfield. Jarrolds. 

CockapoopLe. By C. E. Lawrence. 


By M. P. Shiel. Richards 


6d. 
Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 


By Helmer Key. Translated from 


PHENOMENAL VALUE 
FOUR SEATER €112,,, 


The unsurpassed 
Clyno range and 
prices 


11 h.p. Models 
2-Seater - £160 0 
4-Seater - £172 10 
4-door Saloon £199 10 
“Royal” 2-Seater 

£185 0 
Royal” 4-Seater 
£1 


“Royal” Saloon 
£230 0 
Dual Purpose 
Saloon - £210 0 


12/28 h.p. Models 
2-Seater - £215 0 
4-Seater - £220 0 
Saloon - £250 0 


All Models fitted with 
4-wheel brakes and 
Dunlop Tyres. 


Rootes Limited, 
Devonshire House, 
Piccadilly, W. 1. 


Lookers’ Limited, 
5-35, Hardman St., 
Deansgate, 
Manchester. 


Clyno Dealers are 
everywhere, and we 
will, upon applica- 
tion, send you the 
name of our nearest 
Dealer. 


The unsurpassed value obtained 
in all Clyno cars, combined with 
their very economical maintenance 
cost, is responsible for their tre- 
mendous popularity. This extremely 
reasonably priced 4-seater main- 
tains the easy steering—superb 
suspension—right hand gear and 
brake control—silent and efficient 
four-wheel brakes and _ powerful 
smooth running engine—charac- 
teristics that have made all Clynos 
so phenomenally successful. 


The well upholstered, beautifully 
finished, British coachbuilt body 
includes an adjustable front seat 
and two wide doors giving equally 
easy access to the front and the 
back. The one-man hood, perfect 
all-weather equipment and an 
exceptionally complete range of 
accessories make this car the most 
comfortable and complete tourer 
on the road to-day. 


CLYNO 


in this 
to 


Cite En 

Co. (192 

Wolverhampton, for 

and cop 
Great 

way” post free. 


COUPON 


Sat. 39 


THE CLYNO ENGINEERING €0.(1922),LD. | 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


| | 
| 
| 
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Owner 


HE very best of cars, in my opinion, 

ought to be overhauled every six ( 
months or so, just as one gets the dentist . 
to make a periodical inspection of the jolly { 


old molars. That’s my practice anyway, & 
and I trotted the “‘ Twelve round to the Pass 
local expert a couple of days ago. On 

fetching her back to-day, I learnt that de-carbonising was, 
as usual, the only treatment she had had to undergo, the 
total cost being but £1 12s. 6d. That and an occasional 
adjustment of brakes at 10s. or so have been her only needs 
professionally in the more than two years I have had her. 
And I have driven her just on 23,000 miles. As one of the 
garage fellows rather gloomily remarked: ‘‘ I admire your 
taste, Sir, but thank ’Eaven tisn’t everybody’s, or I should 
forget ’ow to use a bloomin’ spanner !” 


Prices at Works: 
AUSTIN TWENTY from £450 
AUSTIN TWELVE from £275 
AUSTIN SEVEN from £145 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LTD. 


Longbridge, BIRMINGHAM 
London Showrooms: 479-483 Oxford Street, W.1 
(Near Marble Arch) 


and for early [&, deliveries consult 
utifully 
t body 
nt seat 
equally 
ind _ the 
nd an YA 
ige of 
tourer 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
where you are cordially invited to inspect a comprehensive range of Austin Cars. 
Models from £145 to £650 
Payments from under £4 per month. 


| 


Full Particulars of our Special 
Austin” Self-financed deferred 
payment terms forwarded upon 


request. 

a‘ London Service Works, Lodge Place, Opposite ‘* Lord’s” 
— Branches: Maidstone, Dorking, Rochester, Wrotham. 

LTD. Birmingham: (George Heath Ltd.) 


* 
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MOTORING 
THE TWENTY HORSE-POWER SUNBEAM 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


the 20 h.p. Sunbeam has acquired popularity 

on account of its handiness and general utility. 
Since it was first produced the Sunbeam Motor Com- 
pany of Wolverhampton have made some slight 
modifications that have added to its refinement in 
running and appearance. It is now fitted with a vee- 
fronted radiator in place of a flat honeycomb type of 
water-cooler, this ‘‘ vee ’’ radiator being similar to 
those fitted on the three-litre six-cylinder and the 
‘* straight ’’ eight-cylinder Sunbeam cars. In addition 
to this, a valance has been put on the front dumb 
irons, so that they, the front springs, and the forward 
underneath part of the engine are screened from 
view. The effect of this arrangement is to render 
the front of the car neater and cleaner. This new 
valance, however, through which the starting handle 
protrudes, can be speedily removed, if necessary, at 
any time. The Sunbeam engineers do not believe in 
detaching the starting handle from its working position 
as some makers do, as they claim that although it 
may be put into use very occasionally, it is better in 
its proper place than stored away in the tool-box or 
locker of the car. 


\ MONG British cars with six-cylinder engines 


* 
* * 


Another interesting modification is that made in 
the head-lamps. With the object of securing a more 
effective field of illumination, necessary for a swift- 
moving carriage, the lamps have been raised, and the 
cross-tube, which carries them as well as bracing to- 
gether the front wings, has been stiffened by the 
addition of vertical pillars running down from the 


lamps to the frame. Also, with the object of secur; 

that clean-cut appearance characteristic of the high. 
class motor-carriage, some modifications have bgep 
made to the bonnet. In this, the hinges are no longe, 
visible, either along the top or at the sides; brag; 

the top of the radiator to the dashboard is a bar of te 
section; each end of the bar is attached to a str 

bracket free to rock lateraily within small limits 
Sockets on each side of the bracket accept conceaje; 
hinge-pegs secured to the summit of the halves of the 
bonnet. These bonnet-halves themselves are separat. 
and detachable. Along the bottom edges of the bonnet 
sides are screw clamps, which hold the whole stry. 
ture tight and rattle-proof, while the freedom of the 
top brackets makes it self-aligning. When the bonne 
is closed, a lip along the top of each half of th 
bonnet butts into the hollows at the sides of the te 
section bar, and makes a self-sealing watertight joint, 

* 
* * 


On these latest productions of the 20 h.p., Sunbeam 
a new type of Claudel-Hobson carburettor is fitted, 
This has a mixture control operated from the dash. 
board by the driver. (* object is to secure economy 
in consumption of mete. spirit and it is a refinement 
that will be much a «e.ated, especially when touring 
in high and low «i:tudes. All high-class cars should 
include this control; it is fast becoming standard 
practice on the best makes of automobiles. 

* 
* * 


These matters are mentioned as an example that 
finality in design has not been reached yet, even in 
the high-class cars. The performance of these cars 
is very high in trustworthiness and in speed, whilk 
comfort is provided to a luxurious degree for the 
passengers by the lighter, yet long-wearing qualities 
of the modern coachwork. 


is a vast improvement onthe 14h.p. The 
comfort is wonderful. One does not feel 


"Grams: “‘Curlanath, Piccy, London.” 


‘ 
‘lam delighted with her and think she The following is a schedule of our prices for chassis and 


bad roads and the steering is dream. Chassis including coachwork value £75 £570 0 0 

Also I think the 4-speed gear is miles English Weymann Saloon £795 00 

ahead of the 3 and much easier to handle. Ghose Whadibass. 

Besides all this there are simply dozens Chassis including coachwork value £75 £570 00 

of minor improvements which a really English 3/4 Folding Head Coupe with dickey £79500 

keen motorist cannot but appreciate.” English two-seater with dickey £72500 
C.W.H. Italian 4-seater Torpedo £675 00 


Sole C i i 


CURTIS AUTOMOBILE CO., Ltd., $B Berkeley Street, London, W.1 


16 H.P. 


Now made in chassis form to which 
all types of bodies can be fitted. 


complete cars: 
Long Wheelbase. 


“LAMBDA ” 


"Phone: Mayfair 7050 
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points that have made 
many h.p. Owners 


AMPLE POWER 
The powerful 4-cyl. Humber Engine vindicates in practice 
the principle of its design. It has proved itself time and 
again on trackandroad alike to be unsurpassed for reliability. 


ECONOMICAL RUNNING 


Your pleasure is not marred by large demands on your 
pocket for running ard upkeep. 


FRONT WHEEL BRAKES 
Fulfilling the felt need for security in dense traffic and 
ensuring confident driving. 


MODERATE PRICE 


The lowest figure compatible with integrity of construction 
throughout. 


HUMBER QUALITY 
The guarantee of a name famous all over the world for 
British craftsmanship. 


9/20 H.P. 2/3-Seater with Dickey Seat - £267 7 
9/20 H.P. 4-Seater Tourer ‘ - - £267 7 


9/20 H.P. 4-Seater Saloon . . £322 7 
Dunlop Tyres Standard. 
Models are available for immediate delivery. 


HUMBER, LIMITED, COVENTRY . 
LONDON : 
West End Showrooms: ... “i 94 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 


Export Branch Office : ove ee we ove 32 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C.1. 
Repair Works and Service Depot: CANTERBURY ROAD, KILBURN, N.W.6 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE counter-attractions of Epsom and Whitsun- 

| tide, together with the stringency of money, have 

caused the stock markets to continue in rather 

an uninteresting state this week. The undertone, 

however, remains sound, and one can look forward to 

more interesting markets in the course of the next few 
weeks. 


THE OIL OUTLOOK 

From the investor’s point of view the oil outlook 
at the moment is of considerable interest. We are 
all aware of the vast over-production that has taken 
place, mainly in the United States, with average crude 
selling at prices that are unremunerative. We have had 
big issues by the well-known companies in anticipa- 
tion of heavy expenses for storage and so forth. The 
basis of the trouble seems to be that contracts for 
oil leases carry drilling clauses which must be carried 
out, and which are carried out, independent of the 
economic position of the commodity. Fresh oil fields 
have been discovered, and so must be drilled, and the 
industry faces chaos. Fortunately, reason is likely 
to prevail over the present condition, for the principal 
difficulty standing in the way of the big interests 
combining to enforce restriction and conservation—the 
Anti-Trust laws—it is stated will probably be got 
over by an ‘‘ understanding ’’ not to enforce a law 
against operations for the common good. It is per- 
fectly obvious that the existing state of affairs cannot 
go on, and judging from the tone of the American 
Press the position is distinctly hopeful. For the first 
time in its chequered career the oil industry may see 
common sense imposed on production. In this hope 
the view that good oil shares have about bottomed 
appears reasonable. 


THE ANGLO-PERSIAN COMPANY 


Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s shares show a heavy 


decline from the best. The fall is due to unremunera- 
tive prices for petrol, which are intensified by ‘‘ war ”’ 
between the big interests and the independents. The 
pessimist has had matters pretty much his own way 
in regard to Anglo-Persians, but the possibility of 
heavy losses in the current year appear to have been 
over-emphasized, and are based on the assumption 
that an early change in petrol prices is improbable. 
Anglo-Persian Oil shares are essentially, for the 
investor with faith, to buy, and so hold an interest in 
one of the world’s greatest producers, the potentiali- 
ties of which are not generally realized. The expan- 
sion of the oil industry appears to be inevitable, and 
the expansion of Anglo-Persian will turn out equally 
inevitable ; therefore, disregarding the present setback, 
a holding put away over the next two years should 
turn out a highly remunerative investment. At the 
present price the yield on a 174% basis is insignificant ; 
but in a share of this type the future is the factor 
that matters, and the future of this Company clearly 
has little reference to current happenings. 


J. LYONS AND COMPANY 
J. Lyons and Company, the well-known caterers, 


.maintained at 


show an exceptionally fine record of expansion, fo, 
started originally on a capital of £120,000, the issued 
capital is now £6,353,338, of which £400,000 is jp 
Ordinary shares and £19181,273 in ‘‘A”’ Ordinary 
shares. The year ends March 31, and the accounts 
should be due in June. A net profit of £595,615 fo: 
1922 has grown to £754,960 for 1926, the Ordinary 
and ‘‘A’”’ Ordinary taking £270,455 in the former 
year and £334,427 in the latter, the respective distr). 
butions being 25% and 213%. Shareholders in 1925. 
1926 received a share bonus of one for each three 
shares held. Year by year this great concern continues 
to expand—the controlled Strand Hotel, for example, 
has now goo bedrooms; the New Oxford Theatre wij 
form one of the company’s well-known ‘“ corner” 
houses, and the Hammersmith property should prove 
of considerable value to a growing business. The 
financial position is strong. At March, 1926, assets 
showed at £12,040,000 against the previous year's 
figure of £7,151,000. The reserve position receives 
a generous allocation each year. These shares are a 
thoroughly sound permanent investment likely to show 
steady capital appreciation. 


A WELL-KNOWN COTTON UNDERTAKING 

J. and P. Coats for the year to June 30, 1926, showed 
a fall in net profit to £2,024,589, from a previous 
43,655,699, the rate of dividend being, however, 
174%. The recently issued report 
covering the half year to December 31, 1926, shows 
net profit of 41,226,151, which suggests improvement. 
The available amount at £1,564,128 was substantial, 
and a bonus of 3d. a share was recommended, together 
with two quarterly dividends of gd. a share on the 
Ordinary. The management of the company is 
highly conservative, as may be seen from the fact 
that even in the bumper year 1924-1925 the Ordinary 
dividend was not increased, and suggests considerable 
foresight. The company is, of course, very strong 
financially, and should be among the first to reap 
benefit from current hopes that the cotton industry 
generally is likely to show improvement. 


LEOPOLDINA RAILWAY ORDINARY STOCK 


There were several interesting points about the 
recently issued Leopoldina Railway Company figures. 
The dividend of 33% against a previous 14% was, of 
course, very welcome, if hardly unexpected. The fact 
that the much-discussed tariff increases hardly entered 
into the improved results is decidedly favourable to the 
future, and should considerably more than neutralize 
the lower average sterling value that will rule for the 
milreis in the current year. The average rate for 
1926 was 7%%d., while this year we know that it must 
be a fraction under 6d. Like railways in all other 
parts of the world expenses are going up, but at the 
same time business is steadily expanding, while the 
outlook for both sugar and coffee should favour the 
company. Brazil needs money to develop her vast 
natural resources, and I am glad to see that British 
capital in the country has at last received compensa- 
tion for past neglect, and should the railway company 
do well the fact will benefit Brazil’s credit here. Ex- 
pectations are that the company will steadily improve 
its earning power, and the ordinary stock is probably 
well worth buying at around the present level. 

TAuRUS 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Let. total tunis txcood 233,875,000. Total income Exceeds £10,052, 000 


London: 


61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Edinburgh: 64 Princes Street 
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ACROSTICS 
PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
sarurpay Revigw in which the problem was set, presented by 
the publisher. 


RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea ; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printed 
on the Competition Coupon. 

9. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’”’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be 
disqualified. 

Award of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Thursday following the date of publication. 

To avoid the same book being chosen twice, books mentioned 
in ‘New Books at a Glance’ (which, in many instances, are re- 
viewed at length in a subsequent issue of the paper) are not 


eligible as prizes. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 272 
Far WILiest HE OF ALL THE SONS OF ADAM; 
Tuan HER, PLEASE NAME ME A MORE PRUDENT Mapam! 


IN DISTANT AGES, WHEN THE WORLD WAS YOUNG, 
OF THEM IN SOUNDING VERSE BLIND HOMER SUNG. 


1. Transpose one who could bid the storm-fiend rage. 

2. Immured for youth’s diversion in a cage. 

3. Betokens weariness in man or maid. 

4. A deadly menace to our sea-borne trade. 

5. Shuns not the barren wastes of ice and snow. 

6. See round yon vessel’s masts my meteors glow ! 

7. Though young and playful, off must come its head. 

8. Not often heard till folks have gone to bed. 

Solution of Acrostic No. 270 

CC ubi ci 1 Ubi, Latin for where. 
0 v A2 2 Omne vivum ex ovo, the well-known aphor- 
T a Slet ism of Harvey, discoverer of the circula- 
Tore H tion of the blood. 
A ssigne R 3 A piece of armour for the thigh. 
G raveston E 4 Fine slender bodies like hair, covering some 
E g G plants. 
P il I4 5 The Nen, or Nene, in Northamptonshire. 
1 nning 6 The yild olive,’ an old name _ for 
A nen Elzagnus. 
E 
O leaste 


Acrostic No. 270.—The winner is Mr. G. K. Malleson, 45 
Sinclair Road, W.14, who has selected as his prize ‘A Great 
Man’s Friendship: Letters of the Duke of Wellington to Mary, 
Marchioness of Salisbury,’ published by Murray and reviewed in 
our columns on May 21, under the title of ‘ Vinegar and Water.’ 


Atso Correct.—Baldersby, Carlton, Ruth Carrick, A. R. N. 
Cowper-Coles, John Lennie, Margaret, Sisyphus, Trike. 


Oxe Licnt Wronc.—E. Barrett, Mrs. J. Butler, Ceyx, J. 
Chambers, Dona, Cyril E. Ford, Hanbury, Jeff, Jop, Lilian, 
Madge, Nosredla, Peter, Stucco, Yewden. 


Two Licuts Wronc.—Armadale, A. de V. Blathwayt, Bos- 
kerris, Dhualt, George W. Miller, R. Ransom, St. Ives, C. J. 
Warden, Yendu. All others more. 


Acrostic No. 269.—Two Lights Wrong : Sir Reginald Egerton. 
Yewpen.—Your sixth light reads: Nematocera, 


Our NivereentH Quarterty CoMPETITION.—The winner is 

ts. Sparrow, The Orchards, Compton, Wolverhampton, who 

Scored 146 out of a possible 148. Baldersby follows with 144, 

C. E. Ford, N. O. Sellam and Sisyphus come next with 143 
tach, Lilian 142, Peter and Yendu 141 each, Armadale and 
Madge 140 each. The winner is requested to choose a book, 
hot exceeding two guineas in value, from those reviewed by us 
during the past three months. 
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The Public Benefit of 
Ownership Based on the 
Private Virtues of Thrift 


Tuat is the raison d’ étre of all Building Societies, 
and when the Minister of Health opened Abbey 
House this week, he was paying a tribute to 
the Building Society movement in general. 
Abbey House is not the mere expression of 
financial success—it is permanent testimony to 
the good pes of thrift 
cod old-fashioned ambition to own a home 
; virtue and an ambition which all Building 
Societies strive to encourage. Abbey House is a 
necessity to a Society which from very humble 
origins over fifty years ago has now grown to be 
the largest Building Society in the metropolitan 
area. Ample accommodation and improved 
facilities have been secured to the Abbey Road 
Building Society in a building which is a worthy 
addition to the architecture of the metropolis, 
and which will enable the Society still further to 
improve its services to careful investors and to 
worthy borrowers. 
ing of the of the Abbey 

facilities it affords for profitable investment will 

be sent post free on request. 


‘ABB 


LONDON’S FOREMOST BUILDING SOCIETY 
HAROLD BELLMAN—General Manager 
ABBEY HOUSE 
Upper BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 
Immediately opposite Baker Street Tube Station) 
City Office : 145 MooraaTe, E.C.2 


anda and at 
Manchester ; 
Bedford ; Blackpool ; Norwich; Plymouth; 
Bristol ; Reading;  Southend- 
Belaees Green: on-Sea; Watford, etc. 
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HISTORICAL INCIDENTS. 
The Charge of the Light Brigade 


HE Crimean War. 25th October, 1854: The Battle of 
Balaklava. 


The order was given for the Light Brigade, six hundred 
men, to charge the Russian Artillery. The task was 
impossible of success, to charge meant certain death; but 
the six hundred, as one man, advanced into the jaws of the 
Russian guns. The order to charge had been a mistake. 


The incident has been immortalized in Tennyson’s poem. 
This poem thrilled us in childhood, but when we read it 
to-day! Is it a little over-familiar that it fails to stir us 
as once it did? Or, wiser and wearier since the Great 
War, do we think not so much of the glory of heroics as 
of their cost and their result? The Charge was magnifi- 
cent, but it availed nothing. It should never have been 
made. 


To provide for your dependants and for your own future 
shows proper feeling, and may mean considerable sacrifice. 
But if the manner of making provision is wrong—if, for 
example, an investment proves unfortunate—your sacrifice 
will be just as profitless as that of the Light Brigade. You 
make no mistake, however, if you provide by means of an 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY, with Profits, 


in 


Write for Explanatory Booklet ‘“‘AE2’’ 


LONDON 
110 CANNON STREET ec 1825 
PALL MALL s.w. 


HEADOFFKE 3 GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH 


CSTABLISHEC 


DUBLIN 
59 DAWSON STREET 


Company Meeting 


NITRATE PRODUCERS’ STEAMSHIp 
COMPANY 


The Annuat GeneraL Meetinc of the Nitrate Producers’ 
Steamship Company, Limited, was held on May 27 at the offices 
20 Billiter Buildings, London, E.C. ‘ 

Sir John Latta, Bart. (Chairman of the Company), presided, 

The Chairman said :—Gentlemen,—Conditions have been diff. 
cult throughout the year, and the immediate outlook continues 
perplexing. While freights are slightly better, they are chiefly 
confined to the carriage of grain cargoes, and not due to ap 
expansion of general business. Keener competition and the neces. 
sity of keeping abreast of modern advancement involves enter. 
prise, with not a little risk. 

The advent of the Diesel engine has given foreigners an jp. 
centive which they did not possess when Welsh coal was the 
prime power-producer. In shipbuilding and shipowning they are 
making rapid strides, and worming their way into trades that 
were formerly almost exclusively British. Their policy is to ex. 
plore the advantages the Diesel engine possesses at speeds 
uneconomical in the steamer. The immediate effect has been to 
define more sharply the tramp from the liner, and the superior 
steamer—which merits a higher freight—from that of the slower 
steamer, which depends on Conference protection for existence, 
Many intermediate steamers of the liner class have been ren. 
dered prematurely obsolete. Three of our boats have been rele. 
gated to ordinary cargo trades, where they cannot compete on 
level terms with less costly and more economical tonnage. 

We have, in consequence, been experimenting in ships of lower 
power, designed to carry goods at a minimum of cost. To this 
purpose we have built the Anglo-Indian, Anglo-Peruvian, and 
Anglo-Australian to precisely the same dimensions, and of 10,000 
tons capacity, but each slightly differing in design. Engine im- 
provements have been adopted to test certain innovations calcu. 
lated to reduce consumption to the lowest record. The results 
have been eminently satisfactory, an unmistakable 10 knots on 
28 tons daily consumption having been attained, and I know of 
no vessels more economical. 

It will further admit of our dispensing with the monopolistic 
services of the Central South African Railways. They, you will 
recall, exact less freight for the conveyance of coal to Durban, 
if it is shipped as cargo, while they extort many shillings more 
per ton if it is used as bunkers; an intolerable abuse of privi- 
lege. It has been our practice with steamers proceeding from 
Australia to the Mediterranean to replenish bunkers at Durban, 
but in view of the price there we have chartered the Anglo- 
Indian to go via the Suez Canal, and propose to adopt that route 
in future. 

To turn to the general social and economic outlook, until re- 
cently I have had confidence in the moderate leaders of labour, 
and at these meetings have made suggestions which I hoped 
might prove mutually helpful. The incidence of the lamentable 
strike, occasioned largely, if not entirely, by their appalling in- 
eptitude, has completely changed my outlook. The incapacity 
and poverty of imagination displayed have convinced me that 
these favoured leaders enjoy liberties which, if not curbed, must 
become a danger to the State. Our whole constitutional system 
must be overhauled to square with the fundamental disruption 
wrought by the war, otherwise we stand no chance of securing 
that portion of expanding world trade which should properly be 
ours. The great bluff of the general strike, as it was nothing 
else, was quickly called off, but in my judgment these cham- 
pions of labour fell from grace, and in the débdcle theirs was a 
sorry spectacle. They had the power to call the strike off, so 
could have prevented it. Such trifling in any business trans- 
action would have brought irreparable discredit on them. The 
attitude which they have since adopted towards the Trade Dis- 
putes Bill, in order to retain their stranglehold on workers, 
proves them to be unrepentant, and that without a modicum of 
excuse. 

In view of what has taken place in Italy it would be crim- 
inal to shut our eyes to the incalculable advantages of 
national unity as it has been so convincingly demonstrated in 
that country. There the unanimous recognition of the necessity 
of taking drastic measures to meet momentous changes has pro- 
duced profound contentment and has commanded the admiration 
and respect of the world. Old political shibboleths have been 
discarded, and plain common-sense business methods substituted. 
There was no specific crusade against anarchism or labour agita- 
tors; the people were just relieved of interne@ine anxieties and 
directed to the sources from which prosperity and happiness were 
to be found, when communism, anarchism, and discontent were 
automatically snuffed out. We hear on all sides that Mussolini- 
ism would not be tolerated in this country. The same would 
have been said, only more vehemently, in Italy five years ago. 
If we had some of the Mussolini atmosphere to inspire our 
workers with the same incentive and spirit as was instilled into 
the Italian people, the transformation to happiness and prosperity 
here would not be less sensational, but our workers are not free. 

I have now the pleasure to propose the adoption of the report 
and accounts ; that a dividend of 73 per cent. per annum for the 
final six months of the financial year, together with a bonus of 
2} per cent., both free of income-tax, be now paid; that £70,000 
be placed to reserve for depreciation, etc., and that £15,454 
13s. 10d. be carried to next year’s account. (Carried.} 
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Kinemas 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. June 6, 7 and 8 


THOMAS MEIGHAN, RENEE ADOREE and AILEEN PRINGLE in 
“TIN GODS" 
From the Famous Play 


ANITA STEWART and EDMUND BURNS in 
“THE LODGE IN THE WILDERNESS"’ 


June 9, 10 and ll 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 
MONTE BLUE in 
“ ACROSS THE PACIFIC” 


JACK HOLT, RAYMOND HATTON and ARLETTE MARCHAL 
in Zane Grey’s | 


“FORLORN RIVER,” etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE Sloane Sq., S.W. (Sloane 5137). 
EVENINGS at 8.30. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. 2.30 
THE SHADOW OF A GUNMAN 

By Sean O’Casey 
Preceded by ‘‘ RIDERS TO THE SEA” 


Schools 


KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, 
SOMERSET. 


An examination will be held on June 7, 8 and g for 
three Entrance Scholarships of £50, £40 and £30. 
For particulars apply to the Headmaster. 


BETHANY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
GOUDHURST, KENT 


Boarding School for Boys. Situated in the delightful open 
country of the Weald, within easy reach of Tunbridge Wells, 
Hastings and Maidstone. Thorough preparation for business or 
the professions. Public examinations taken. 

Bracing air, extensive grounds, modern equipment, science 
laboratories. Sports, gymnasium, swimming bath. 

Inclusive fees from ae per annum. Apply 


Galleries 
AMBROSE McEVOY, A.R.A. 
AND 
GUILLAUMIN EXHIBITIONS 


Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square. 10-6; Sats. 10-1 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

or “rummage” of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


= 


Shipping 
and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 


P ¢ O Passenger and Freight Services. 


Under Contract ser H.M. Government 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, !4 Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W.1; Frei or General Business : 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
HI. Agents, GRAY. AWES & CO.. 199 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 


== 


YOU MUST HAVE COAL 


Trucks direct from Colliery to Stations anywhere at whole- 
sale prices for cash. House, Kitchen, Steam, Anthracite, Coke 
(Gas Furnace Foundry.) 

Write: Wm. D. Farrar, Colliery Offices, Leckhampton, Glos. 

Telephone . 2220 Cheltenham. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Popular Composer is prepared to consider good Snappy Song 
Lyrics with a view to arranging Music for immediate publica- 
tion. Known or unknown Authors invited to submit MSS. 
—Box 802. ‘* Composer,” High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. 


Fulwood House, 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 

Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, steps and wall 

coping, rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, 
Bradford, Yorks. 


Literary 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Benevolent and 
Political Societies worked for. 


UTHORS WANTED.—Novels, Collections of Short 

Stories, Children’s Stories, Poems, &c., suitable for pub- 

lication in bogk form required. All work by new writers 
cme: considered. Submit MSS. to Allan, McLeod & Co., 
Dept. H., 72 Wells Street, London, W.1. 


OUR NEW SYSTEM 
If you are a Collector or a Reader, and will send us a list 
of the subjects, authors, editions, etcetera, in which 
you are interested, and which you would like to acquire, you 
automatically take advantage of our unique reporting system. 


HOW IT WORKS 


By it you are guaranteed first refusal of any new purchases 
we make which we think will be of interest to you, because as 
soon as they come into our hands we shall report them to you. 


RESULT 


If you will spend a moment and a penny-halfpenny in 
sending us Pat list, we, in return, will save you much time, 


money, and disappointment. 


FINALLY 


If you want to sell your library or collection (or, if you 
prefer, exchange your books for others), write to us and be 
assured of a fair deal. 


Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 4.6.1927 
Allen & Unwin Harrap Murra 
Pale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Nash k Grayson 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
& Wash Hodder & Stoughton Putnam's 
Hodge Routledge 
& Hall Herst & Blackett Low 
Hutchinson & Blount 
Jent egan Paul aul 
Meher Unwin Macmillan The Bodley Head 
Melrose Weed, Lock 
wan 
<a Mills & Boon erner Laurie 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


DAY’S LIBRARY, LTD., 


96 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 LIBRARY EXPERTS. 
Latest Library Books supplied on advanta geou 
terms for Town, Country or Abroad. 
Trial Subscription Solicited. Particulars free on request. 


Oer- Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —gyq 
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Londen DAR LINGTON's 


‘“* Very emphatically tops them all.”"—Daily Graphic, 
“A brilliant book.”—The Times. Particularly 800d." —Academy 
LONDON AND ENVIRONS. By Sir E. T. COOK and E. C. COOK 


aps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 10/. 
“The best Handbook to London ever ween Daily Poss, 
WALES 


JUNE ISSUE. 100 Illustrations Maps and Plans, 7/6. DEVON AND CORNWALL I, 


Economics at Geneva 
By BARBARA WOOTTON to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hasti St. 
The Samoan Mandate mouth, Sid nth, ig mouth, Dawlish, Fiymouth,, Dartmouth 
y EWTON ROWE moor, Exmoor, Falmout! e , Penzance, Land's End, 
Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, 
1 head, Bideford, W Valley, Se Valley, Bath, 
a, Brecon, Ross, st 
e Dolgelley, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwilh ii, ~ 
rt, Snowdon, Festinog, , Bettws- 4 : 
By JOHN NIND SMITH Liangollen—Darlington @ Co. "Perle 


The Ma gna Ch arta of Fascist Syn dicalism York—Brentano’s. The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 


By CLIO oT 
sy sarner nover | | A Security which does not Depreciay 
With a Humorous Illustrated Interlude by Owlglass and : Tr 
a Cartoon by Raphael Nelson MID) 
Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
ened 6 — saving which for convenience and advantage A 
To the Manager, Foreign Affoirs, Assurance combined with Investment. 
ictoria Street, London, S.W. Ho 
Please send me a copy of the June issue of Foreign LET’ 
Affairs. 1 enclose 6d. . P's J 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO.,LTD, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. Th 
P 
All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 
Gre 
Nothing in the monthlies competes fof completeness and veems a 
up-to-date-ness with the editorial ‘‘episodes’’ in the National 
Review.—The Times, Wednesday, December 1, 1926. J N G ud SH R EVI EW SU) 
NATIONAL REVIEW | | 
‘ Trade Disputes and the Trade Unions Bill 
Edited by L. J.Maxse. June, 1927. Price 3s. net. Sar LYNDEN MACASSEY, 
Economy and the Electorate A. A. B. 
Episodes of the Month Asia in Revolt DURBIN 3 
Whither China ? By K. K, KAWAKAMI The Dutch-Belgian Treaty “ DIPLOMATICUS” 
Prayer Book Revision The Friendship of Britain and France the ] 
y By the Rt. Rev. Bishop KNOX, D.D. The MARQUIS OF CREWE, K.G. Corf 
Yugo-Slavia By Captain VICTOR CAZALET, M.P. Humours of the Polling Booth JOHN GIBBONS men 
Notes from Paris terri 
Af By VERE STENT 
An Optionist in South Africa y Socialist Songs J. R. RAYNES peo 
Opera in England By IAN D. COLVIN Chinese Gordon's P rognostics 
The National Western Ireland Revisited J. O. P. BLAND 
The Romance of a West India Regiment ||| The Descent of — 
By Brig.-General R. G. BURTON § | . 
a ‘ Worlds Without End G. H. LEPPER reas 
The Mississippi Floods Chicago New Angora MARIE DE PERROT 
Australia To-day: Manufacturers’ Opportunities BYNG HALL, D.S.0. 
“Says Sergeant Murphy” A. P. GARLAND 
The Epic of Buttermere By NICHOLAS SIZE (Kassin ROY MELDRUM 
The Spy at Chateau Bas 
Birds ie Swaziland By Mrs. CONYERS ALSTON PY DOROTHY BOWERS gn 
The Priests of the Lord POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 
By Lt.-General Sir GEORGE MacMUNN, K.C.B. 
Annual Subscription: 14/- post free to all parts of the world. — 
8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 
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